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For 11 years I have 
smoked a pipe and 
always thought that I 
enjoyed it.... until 


I tried BARNEYS 
PUNCHBOWLE 


These headlines reproduce the text .. . all of 
it... from the letter of a Stoke Newington 
smoker. (The original can be verified on request.) 
In its Harry Furniss whimsicality, it depicts 
Punchbowle aptly . the happy end of 
lengthy search realising an abiding contentment. 


Punchbowle is strong yet cool. When we intro- 
duced this full strength of Barneys Tobacco we 
indicated it as being “for the few.” Not more 
than 15% of smokers, we thought, would be 
able to appreciate its vigorous charm. 

We were right at first but have since grown wrong. 
The proportion to-day is nearer 30%. Outdoor men, 
mostly, smoke Punchbowle, and because they find it 
so deeply satisfying they tell their friends, and us, 
how good it is. 


BARNEYS 


EVER FRESH 


All three strengths of Barneys 
are packed in the “ EverFresu” 
Tin, which ensures Factory- 
freshness always and everywhere. 


Wu rnekbowle 





This Wonder Tin yields toa 
pull of a Rubber Tab. Until 
outer air is admitted by 
releasing the vacuum seal, 
the goodness and freshness 
of Barneys is imprisoned 
in the Tin, preserved from 
every harmful influence of 
climate or transport. 


Pull the Rubber Tab 


Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (full strength), 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). Home Price: 1 oz. 1/2. 
(135) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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hen considering a purchas yjamas, 
you do not want to spend time over questions of wear, 
shape and value. Act on the experience and judgment of the 
many satisfied wearers of “ LUVISCA” garments, and simply 
ask for “ LUVISCA” Shirts, Soft Collars and Pyjamas. 
SOLD BY LEADING HOSTERS, OUTFITTERS AND 
STORES, and all AUSTIN REED Shops. 


SHIRTS in striped designs PY JAMA SUITS in 





or plain shades, 10/6 each, | striped designs or plain shades, 
including two collars. 17/6 each. 
Garments made to measure subject to spectal quotation. 








66 as 








— SHIRTS 
SOFT COLLARS ¢ PYJAMAS 


ASK for and see you get ““ LUVISCA.” There is nothing just 
as good. If any difficulty in obtaining, write to COURTAULDS 
LTD. (Dept. 58M.), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C. 1, 
for the name of your nearest retailer, and descriptive literature. 


APE 
(AEG TRACE MARK) 


/ INHALANT 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and 
breathe the vapour. Perfectly safe—* Vapex” 
acts as a gentle stimulant to the respiratory 
system. Wonderfully speedy because the vapour 
kills the germs which cause the trouble. The 
sooner “Vapex” is used the sooner will your 
ze §6=6.: cold: disappear. . 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/-. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 


























FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING 


(1) A Spring or Summer Cruise 
(2) A Continental Tour 
(3) A Holiday somewhere in Britain ? 


IF SO, WHY NOT ASK FOR ADVICE 
FROM THE TRAVEL MANAGER 
OF “THE SPECTATOR”? - - 
Inquiries are treated in’ confidence. The more detailed 
requirements you can give, as regards number in_ party, 
dpration and approximate cost of holiday, time of departure 
and so on, the easier will he the task ot providing you with 
the necessary information. Plesse enclose a stamped envelope 
for reply. 
THE TRAVEL MANAGER, “THE SPECTATOR,” 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 
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Britain's 
Fastest 
Liner 


GLORIOUS SIX DAYS’ 


WHITSUNTIDE TRIPS 


From SOUTHAMPTON 


CASABLANCA 


JUNE’ 3~9 


MADEIRA 


JUNE 10—16 


From 1 1 Guineas 


each cruise 
ONE CLASS ONLY—FIRST 


“CARINTHIA” MEDITERRANEAN CRUIS3 
From Southampton-One class only-First 
AUG. 12 — 18 days — trom 30 Gns. 


“LANCASTRIA’ HOLIDAY CRUISES 
April to. October 

One class onily—Cabin—irom 9 Gns, 

Write forillustrated brochure 


to Cunard Line, Liverpool. 
London orlocal agents 


Cunard 


WILLS’: 
THREE 
CASTLES 


CIGARETTES 


AR 


Their Quality. has 
never been surpassed 
in any cigarette, any- 


where, at any time 


TT125 B 

















‘SOUTH £ AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MAvDtiRA 
For full particulars apply to: 

ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 





THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


. AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 | 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 | 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL | 

also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton | 
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By Appointment. 


Carr's Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 
one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
making. 

On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 
Julius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
Hubert Street, New Yo 


©s0s 


ONLY BY 


CARES 


MADE 





Or CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), | 


1932 


impressive Figures ! 


TOTAL ASSURANCES IN FORCE 

NEW ASSURANCES IN 1932 

TOTAL INCOME 

PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND 
During the year 1932 


Since Organisation 
SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY RESERVE 
TOTAL ASSETS 



























£591,795,000 
£58,376,000 
£32,987,000 
BENEFICIARIES 
£21,884,000 
£145,990,000 
£2,214,000 
£125,637,000 


The valuation of assets has been made on the basis prescribed for all companies by the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada (Insurance Department). Policy Reserves have been valued on 
a more exacting basis than required by the Canadian Insurance Act. The Company operates in 
accordance with the laws of Great Britain. 



















Sun Life of Canada policy- 
holders number nearly a million. 


Assurances in force have 
increased since 1929 by 
£95,500,000. 


Assets have increased during 


the same period by £8,884,000. 


Applications for new assurances 
were received by the Company 
during 1932 at an average rate 
of more than £200,000 for every 
working day. 

During 1932 the Company paid 


more than £70,000 for every 
working day. 

Income from renewal premiums 
was the largest ever received by 
the Company in a single year. 
Cash in repayment or reduction 
of policy loans exceeded in 
amount that of any previous year. 
Revivals of lapsed policies were 
in excess of those of any previous 
year, with one exception. 

The net amount of policy pro- 
ceeds left with the Company 
at interest was substantially 









increased. 





to policyholders and beneficiaries 


‘A report of the proceedings of the Annual Meeting including the Balance Sheet is being forwarded 
to each of the Company’s 115,000 policyholders throughout the British Isles. 


——=—=FQR PLANS AND FIGURES SUITABLE FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS COMPLETE THIS FORM OR WRITE—— 
To H. O. LEACH (General Manager), SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
13 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1. 


(Indicate Plans required) | 


Please send details of: ee eS eae Te TE EE eT NT 


: : Mr., Mrs. or Mi | 
Family Protection scaiaaiarnied 


[ Endowment Investment 

| Annuities | 
Child Education Policies 

[ Pension Provision 

| Group Life & Pension Plans 
Estate Duties 

a Salary Guarantee 


CAUCE [PN Ran eS eRe mR oe on ake tee eee rr eC | | 
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News of 


OON after he took office, and when attacks on Jews. 
in Germany were multiplying, Captain Goring, 
as head of the Prussian police, declared publicly that no 
policeman should lift a finger to protect Jewish shops. 
The attacks increased and Jews in this country, America 
and elsewhere called protest meetings and talked of 
organizing a boycott of German goods. As reprisal the 
Nazi party has declared economic war on all Jews in 
Germany and Dr. Goebbels, the newly-appointed Minister 
of Propaganda, takes occasion to observe that the German 
people “‘ will now pass from defence to attack and hew 
off the poison-swollen heads of the pan-Jewish lie-hydra.” 
It is significant of the relations between the Nazi Party 
and the Nazi-Nationalist Government that the boycott 
is organized by the former and that the Government 
intends to intervene in the interests of the Jews only if 
foreign governments intervene to suppress what are 
described as anti-German movements. There seems every 
prospect that life for most of the 600,000 Jews in Germany 
will be made literally intolerable, for if no German 
employs a Jewish lawyer or doctor or enters a Jewish shop 
starvation is plainly in prospect. On the short view the 
Nazis may gain their ends. On the long view they will 
do Germany infinite harm by mobilizing the Jews of all 
the world, and millions of Christian sympathizers, against 
it, 
* * * * 

Among other developments in Germany, two, the breach 
between the Nationalist Stahlhelm and the Nazi Brown 
Army in Brunswick and the continued suppression of the 
Socialist Press as a whole, call particularly for mention. 
The Brunswick affair is symptomatic. It has been obvious 
from the first that a split must come sooner or later 
between Herr Hitler and Herr Hugenberg, each with his 
band of armed retainers. At Brunswick the Stahlhelm, 
charged with the heinous crime of admitting Marxists 
to its ranks (everyone who is not a Hitlerite is a Marxist 


the Week 


now), was disarmed by the local Nazis on the instructions 
of the Brunswick Minister for the Interior, himself of 
course a Nazi, and it is not yet clear how far the efforts 
of Reich Ministers to patch the affair up have been 
successful. As for the suppression of newspapers, that 
goes far to explain the genuine belief of large numbers 
of Germans that stories of outrages have been grossly 
exaggerated by foreign correspondents. The fact is that 
the German papers which would have reported the 
outrages cannot be published, and the papers that are 
still published know better than to report them. 
* * * * 

The Indian Debate 

The three days’ debate on India in the House of 
Commons has ended satisfactorily for the Government, 
despite sharp attacks on its policy from Mr. Churchill and 
various back benchers. The conspicuous feature of the 
debate was the absence of any practical alternative to the 
Government’s proposals, for Lord Wolmer’s suggestion 
that self-government should be introduced in stages, 
beginning experimentally with two or three individual 
provinces, ignores all the essential facts of the situation 
as disclosed by the Simon Commission and made more 
manifest still by all subsequent negotiations. The 
Secretary for India pointed out usefully, as Sir Stanley 
Reed does in a letter on a later page of this issue, that 
‘there is no ground whatever for the common assumption 
that the Congress Party will sweep the first elections for 
the Federal Assembly. Congress will probably enough 
be the largest party, but the prospect of its securing a clear 
majority is almost negligible. Meanwhile, various 
Ministers, both in the country and in the House, are 
making matters much more difficult in India by referring 
to the White Paper as if it consisted of no more than 
provisional and tentative suggestions. There is small 
hope of any satisfactory settlement unless the advance 
represented by the White Paper proposals is regarded as 
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the irreducible minimum. At the Indian end the Princes 
are adopting a reserved, and the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar 
and a few others a definitely hostile, attitude to the new 
proposals, but the Federal plan is hardly to be considered 
in danger. The Legislative Assembly is studiously 
moderate. 
* * sk * 

Japan and the League 

Japan’s formal notice of withdrawal from the League 
of Nations is in accordance with expectations, but the 
explanation which accompanies it is marked by an 
unlooked-for naiveté. What it boils down to is that 
Japan, claiming the right to be her own interpreter of the 
Covenant and judge in her own cause, and putting on 
her own actions an interpretation which her fellow- 
members of the League unanimously refuse to regard as 
tolerable, decides to dissociate herself from a society 
whose rules she has, in everyone’s opinion but her own, 
deliberately violated. That is a quite fair summary of a 
highly controversial document which must be regarded 
rather as a manifesto addressed to the Japanese people 
than as serious argument addressed to the world. Apart 
from the question of the future of the Pacific islands held 
by Japan under mandate, another grave consideration is 
to be faced. If Manchukuo is an independent State, as 
Japan claims, it is, of course, entitled to equip itself with 
an army and—what is more pertinent in view of existing 
naval treaties—with a navy. If Japan proceeds to 
endow her protégé with ships of war outside the limits 
set for her herself by the London Naval Treaty a most 
serious situation will arise—as it always must when a 
single nation is able with impunity to become a law to 
itself. 

* ** * ** 

America and an Arms Embargo 

The announcement that the League Assembly’s 
Committee of Twenty-two sat on Tuesday to consider 
the question of an arms embargo against Japan is a 
welcome sign that the statesmen of Europe have not 
washed their hands of the Manchurian affair altogether. 
By what should be a fortunate coincidence the House 
of Representatives at Washington was sitting simul- 
tancously to accord President Roosevelt the powers he 
asked for to impose an arms embargo against any 
country in his discretion. Whether this action has 
come soon enough to prevent the League Committee 
from adjourning—rather ironically—till after Easter, on 
the ground that it was helpless till Mr. Roosevelt was 
invested with the necessary powers, is still uncertain. 
The resolution of the House has still to be adopted by 
the Senate, but as that body was prepared to give 
Mr. Hoover unrestricted power regarding an arms 
embargo, it will certainly not refuse it to Mr. Roosevelt. 
With Mr. Norman Davis now in Europe there is every 
reason why the League Committee, with an American 
delegate taking part in its deliberations, should consider 
definite action at once. It would be a fatal confession 
of ineptitude if a nation by the simple expedient of 
leaving the League able to escape all the 
consequences of violating the League’s Covenant. . 


were 


* * * * 


The Air Liner Disaster 

Our sense of such a disaster as that which befell the 
Imperial Airways liner ‘ City of Liverpool ’ was heightened 
by its suddenness, its unaccountability and by the fact 
that all the passengers and crew, fifteen persons in all, 
were killed. But it will not destroy confidence in this 
form of travel. The public to-day has little excuse for 
not knowing that flying on the regular air routes, and 


——————== 


on those of Imperial Airways in particular, belongs ty 
quite a different category from flying in the Air Force, 
which demands the constant taking of risks, or from 
the stunt flying of record-breakers. Such an accident 
as that to the ‘ City of Liverpool ’ is the terrible exception 
which proves the rule. In the whole time since the 
establishment of Imperial Airways in 1924 there have 
only been six accidents to their liners (including that 
of last Tuesday) involving injury to passengers, and 
during this period 10 miilion miles have been flown ang 
a quarter of a million passengers carried. This extra. 
ordinary record is duc to the excellence of the machines, 
to the severity of tests and inspection, and to the high 
skill of the pilots employed. ‘Travel by air is still safer 
than travel by road, as the premiums charged by 
insurance companies in cach case show. 


* * * * 


A Market for Munitions 

In view of the discussions in progress at Geneva 
on the control of the private manufacture of 
munitions considerable interest attaches to charges 
against armament firms in connection with a case of 
alleged espionage in Roumania. The representative in 
that country of the well-known Skoda works in Czecho- 
slovakia is said to have deliberately spread rumours of 
an impending Russian attack on Roumania in 1930 in 
order to stimulate the Ministry of Defence into placing 
a large order for munitions with the Skoda concer, 
These appear so far to be still unconfirmed charges, but 
it is significant that Dr. Lupu, the Deputy who made 
them publicly in the Chamber, was received in prolonged 
audience by the King, with whom he discussed the whole 
affair. Whatever the truth may turn out to be, there 
is an instructive similarity between these allegations and 
the activities conducted on behalf of certain American 
armament firms at Geneva during the Naval Conference 
of 1927. Hints of scares engineered by armament firms 
in order to create a market are common, but water 
tight evidence very rarely comes to hand. It remains 
to be scen whether it is water-tight in this case. 


%* * * a 


Death on the Roads 

The employers in the motor vehicles trade, supported by 
the men’s trade union, are making an attempt to extend 
the hours of continuous duty on the roads which may be 
permitted under the law. The Industrial Court sat in 
private last Tuesday to consider the application which they 
have made to the Minister of Transport. In view of the 
fact that the drivers have come to an agreement with 
the owners, there is some danger that the general public's 
case may go by default. That the public has the strongest 
reason for insisting on a voice in the matter is shown by 
the fact that out of 6,499 fatal accidents in 1931 no fewer 
than 2,185 were duc to commercial road vehicles. The 
framers of the Road Traflic Act were alive to the dangers to 
life and limb arising from the handling of heavy motors 
by men suffering from overstrain; and. it was. laid 
down that no man must drive for a continuous period of 
more than 5} hours or for longer than 11 hours in 24, But 
already amending departmental orders have increased the 
continuous period to no less than 8} hours, and have 
reduced the minimum continuous rest period of 10 hours 
to 8 hours. Now it is asked that 9 hours’ continuous 
driving should be permitted, and rest periods on some days 
of no more than 7 hours. Lorry drivers may be willing to 
undertake these prolonged and fatiguing duties for the 
sake of high pay, but to allow them to do so.involves ai 
almost certain increase in the destruction of life. 
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The Cunarder’s Fate 

The Government has held out new hopes of 
fnancial assistance for the completion of the half- 
fnished Cunarder 534, but only on condition that a 
yorking arrangement with the White Star Line, to 
diminate competition that is keeping the ships of both 
companies half-empty, is carried through. The 
stipulation is not unreasonable, particularly in the 
present state of Atlantic passenger traffic. Competition 
between shipping lines has obvious advantages up to a 
point, but the French, American and German ships 
which ply to British ports do in fact provide compe- 
tition sufficiently. Both as providing employment and 
as creating a spirit of confidence in the future the 
completion of the Cunarder is very much to be desired. 
Whether she would ever completely pay her way is an 
open question, but it is not demanded of a shipping 
line that every individual vessel shall be run at a profit, 
any more than it is of a railway company, or of the 
Post Office that it shall never supply services that do 
not individually show a return on the right side. The 
prestige a giant liner gives to a shipping company has 
a definite effect in popularizing the company’s fleet as 
a whole. 

* * * * 

A Case for Town Planning 

When the Ministry of Health recently reminded 
local authorities of the far-reaching powers they will 
obtain under the new Town and Country Planning Act, 
itcan hardly have supposed that the need for using these 
powers would soon arise in the very centre of London, 
But the County Council, on the urgent advice of its 
Town Planning Committee, has had to schedule the 
historic area round the Palace of Westminster and 
the Abbey, so as to save these national monuments 
from being dwarfed and partly hidden by two stupendous 
new blocks of offices. One of these intended buildings, 
in Parliament Square, has, it obtained the 
approval of the Royal Fine Art Commission and may 
be maligned. But the other block would replace the 
delightful old houses in Abingdon Street, facing the 
House of Lords, and, as a Times photograph shows, 
would ruin the view of Westminster from across the 
tive. The prompt action of the L.C.C. to protect 
“existing amenities,” in the words of the first clause of 
the Act, should encourage other councils to make full 
use of the very wide powers now entrusted to them, 


seems, 


* * * * 


Wireless Humour 

The official report of the B.B.C. to the Postmaster- 
General for 1932 gives an interesting survey of its many 
and varied activities on behalf of its five million sub- 
scribers. But it admits failure in one respect. “The 
problem of conveying humour purely by oral methods 
within the limitations of microphone and programme 
policy has not yet been solved.” The report suggests, 
by way of excuse, that “* the success of humour depends 
more than is generally realized upon visual impression 
and on an audience.” Now it is true enough that the 
“light entertainments ”’ given four times a week are 
seldom «musing, and often very indifferent. But it is 
equally true that the good comedians who occasionally 
broadcast ean ‘ get across,” if we may use the phrase, 
almost as well on the microphone as in the theatre. 
One wonders whethers the “ limitations of programme 
policy’ do not hold the secret of the B.B.C.’s lack of 
success in this field. There are more clever entertainers 
about than the B.B.C. has caught yet, though their 
fees may not always accord with the present “ programme 
policy.” 


‘ 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The House 
of Commons has been in full swing with major debates all 
the week. Last Thursday the Prime Minist:r reported 
on his visit to Geneva and Rome with the discretion 
which he carries to extremes. He managed to make it 
clear, however, that the Disarmament Conference has 
been resurrected, though he naturally could not guarantce 
that it would not die again. He also gave the impression 
that he personally favoured Signor Mussolini’s proposal 
for a Four-Power pact ; and generally that his journey 
had not been futile. The least effective criticism came 
from the Labour Party, who appeared anxious to reject 
off-hand any proposal which originated with Signor 
Mussolini; but Mr. Churchill, who led another group of 
critics, chose his time badly for a personal attack on the 
Prime Minister. This antagonized the House and obscured 
the attention which Mr. Churchill’s analysis of the 
European situation deserved. There is indeed much to 
be said for Mr. Churchill’s contention that the causes of 
international friction should be removed before pressing 
for disarmament —it is really only a modern form of the 
French thesis of security first ; but he did not appear to 
grasp that Mr. MacDonald was aiming not unreasonably 
at disarmament and pacification simultaneously. 

* * x * 

Mr. Churchill’s speech was still more an error of judge 
ment from his point of view because it was delivered on the 
eve of the Indian debate, in which he and his group wanted 
all the sympathetic atmosphere they could get. The 
debate on the whole was uneventful but on a high level. 
Sir Samuel Hoare polished the awkward knobs in the 
White Paper with impressive deliberation. Lord Wolmer 
attacked the policy and the persons associated with it in 
what he clearly believed to be heroic tashion. Sir Robert 
Horne was by far the most effective critic, because he 
made his criticisms as a friendly inquirer after the truth, 
and his speech let loose a flood of doubts and detailed 
criticisms from other members. Mr. Churchill reserved 
himself for the last day. Some of those who heard him 
may have cast their mind back to the Amritsar debate, 
which was really the beginning of the disintegration of the 
first Coalition and might well have been both the beginning 
and the end, but for the defence of the Government's 
attitude towards General Dyer by Mr. Churchill himself. 

* ** * * 

Will history repeat itself, and will Indian policy prove 
an indigestible bone of contention between the Govern- 
ment and its Conservative supporters ? The answer is 
** not yet, at least.””. There are forty or fifty who would 
oppose any Indian policy which came from this Govern- 
ment ; but the rest of potential critics are more distracted 
by rival cries than anxious to oppose. It may be remem- 
bered that the Government of India Act of 1920 went 
through without a division. The same easy passage may 
not be in store for the Bill of 1934; but there is not likely 
to be serious trouble unless some dramatic incident in 
India itself upsets the balanced mind which this House of 
Commons is undoubtedly anxious to show. 

* * * * 
Next Week’s “ Spectator’ 

For the benefit of those readers who welcome 
occasional practice in the reading of foreign languages 
The Spectator will, as from the next issue, publish short 
articles by French and German writers in their own 
languages dealing with current topics of interest in 
France and Germany. ‘The first French notes will 
appear next week and the first German notes the week after. 
In the same issue the first of a series of fortnightly articles 
on motoring, designed particularly to meet the needs of 
owner-drivers, will appear. 


? 
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The Revision of Treaties 


UT of the obscurity which still enshrouds the con- 
versations between Mr. MacDonald and Signor 
Mussolini at Rome one fact definitely emerges. The 
revision of the Peace Treaties of 1919 and 1920 was 
discussed and is to be discussed further as a matter of 
immediate urgency. Assuming—and it is a considerable 
assumption—that this is a propitious moment for 
advocating revision as a practical proposition, what 
sections of the treaties may be held to stand most in 
need of reconsideration? The Treaty of Versailles may be 
taken as typical. Its provisions were in part temporary, 
in part permanent. The former related mainly to econonic 
restrictions, and as their term of validity has expired 
no question of revision, of course, arises. Among the 
temporary restrictions the three principal classes are 
financial (reparations), military (disarmament) and terri- 
torial. Of these the reparation issue is cleared 
up. It was settled once for all, actually if not formally, 
at Lausanne last summer. The disarmament issue is 
merged finally in the disarmament discussions at Geneva. 
There remain the territorial clauses. And at this 
point the other three treaties, of St. Germain, Neuilly 
and the Trianon, must be brought in, for if the map 
of Europe is to be re-drawn Hungary certainly, and 
Austria and Bulgaria probably, will join Germany in 
claiming the return of territories taken from them by 
the Paris decisions. It is a sobering prospect, and the 
proposal could not well have had a worse introduction. 
For the idea which by misfortune or design gained 
currency was that in the first instance Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany should consider the revision 
question together, and even now all the indications 
are that that is the method which commends itself to 
Mr. MacDonald, Signor Mussolini, and presumably to 
Herr Hitler, though definitely not to M. Daladier. The 
four Powers, if they ever do open conversations @ quatre, 
will consist of one which will be asking a great deal 
and three others which while surrendering nothing 
themselves (unless indeed this country and France are 
ready to give up mandated areas and Italy to give up 
the Southern Tyrol) will call on smaller nations to make 
extensive surrenders. It is not surprising that Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Rumania and Poland view that 
proposal not merely without enthusiasm but with 
antagonism and suspicion. 

The revision of treaties cannot be burked indefinitely. 
It may be that the wisest course—or rather the least 
dangerous course—is to face it now. If so the first 
need is to dispel once for all the idea that there are 
certain obvious changes in the map of Europe against 
which no reasonable man could find a word to say. 
The plain fact is that there is hardly a single one of 
the contested areas in which the correction of an existing 
injustice by a change of frontiers would not create other 
injustices hardly, if at all, less extensive and acute. It 
is the fashion to malign the framers of the Treaty of 
Versailles, and to some extent they deserve it, but the 
difliculties they had to face will only be appreciated fully 
when the attempt to remodel their handiwork begins. 
At least the revision must be based on definite prin- 
ciples, and it is necessary to agree at the outset what 
they are. Is it suggested—to take an obvious example 
—that Germany should regain some part of the Polish 
Corridor because Germans outside the Corridor are 
demanding it, or because the population in the Corridor 
(mainly non-German) desires it? Is Czechoslovakia’s 
tenure of various territuries on the Danube to be called 
in question because Hungarian propaganda has been 


astute and insistent, or for some more convincing reason $ 
These are questions that must be answered, for one 
unfortunate but inevitable result of raising hopes of 
revision is that every nation that lost territory as a 
result of the War will be encouraged to put in claims 
for the return of practically all of it. 

One principle at any rate stands firm and can hg 
contested by no signatory of the League of Nations’ 
Covenant. Whatever territory a State has acquired 
by treaty it holds in full legal right. Neither the four 
Western Powers, nor the whole League of Nations by 
unanimous vote, has the power to take a square mile 
of Poland’s territory from her. The much discussed 
Article XIX lays it down that the League Assembly 
may “advise the reconsideration ” of treaties, but a 
treaty stands unalterable, except by force, till its sig- 
natories agree by free consent to alter it. The object 
of Article XIX is to enable the public opinion of the 
world to find friendly expression, which no State jg 
justified in resenting. That may well be of great value, 
It is a serious matter for any country to withstand 
continuously the considered opinion of the world, as 
Japan may yet discover. But the question is manifestly 
one to be handled with great delicacy and with a 
particular regard for the feelings u¢ those nations from 
which a surrender of territory which they hold under 
sound title at present is expected. Nowhere ought such 
considerations to be given greater weight than in these 
islands, where it is easy to see a dozen reasons why 
Poland should give up part of the so-called Corridor, 
or Czechoslovakia the Grosse Schutt, or Rumania part 
of Transylvania, but where a thousand objections to 
the much more plausible proposition that we should 
surrender a colonial mandate leap immediately to the 
eye. It is as well to recognize that if revision is to 
be discussed questions like the future of Tanganyika and 
Togoland cannot be-excluded. There was never either 
wisdom or justice in stripping Germany of all her 
colonies. 

There is another very pertinent consideration. Frontiers 
and consequently territorial questions generally—would 
matter far less if the tariff barriers erected along them 
disappeared, if minorities populations living behind them 
received the treatment they are entitled to receive, and if 
war were effectively exorcised, so that the demand fora 
strategic frontier was no longer heard. A _ claim for 
readjustment based on the existence of removable 
grievances is open to serious challenge. Frontier revision 
will be at the best a difficult and dangerous business, raising 
all kinds of false hopes and stimulating all kinds of un- 
reasonable demands. _ Ifthe fruits of the Disarmament and 
the Economic Conferences are not to be garnered til 
treaties have been revised they will rot where they hang. 
The process should be just the opposite of that. Every 
endeavour should be exerted, by the drastic reduction 
of armaments, and by the removal of artificial restric: 
tions on trade, to make frontiers much less important 
than they are to-day. After that some Commission 
of the League of Nations, or of the signatories of the 
Treaty of Versailles—certainly not a close committee 


of four Great Powers—might be appointed to consider 


what changes if any in the territorial dispositions made 
by the 1919 and 1920 treaties should be recommended. 
To establish the commission would be to give the principle 
of revision a recognition such as it has never had. If it 
worked without haste and in a spirit of manifest im- 
partiality any unanimous recommendations it might 
reach would have a compelling moral authority. 
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Socialism and Dictatorship 


HE Jews are not the only aggrieved group in the world 
whose members have felt the impulse to draw 
closely together and resist the threat of the Fascist dictators 
inGermany. The whole Labour movement in this country 
and elsewhere has been stirred to indignation ; and the 
Communist Party, in proposing a united front against 
Fascism, could have chosen no more favourable moment 
for an overture to British Socialists. But the official 
jaders of the Labour movement have been swift to 
damp down this too zealous manifestation of sympathy. 
The National Joint Council, representing the Trades 
Union Congress, the Labour Party and the Parliamentary 
Jabour Party have lost no time in issuing a manifesto 
denouncing revolutionary methods, and pointing out that 
just as “ the follies and furies of Tsarism led straight to 
Communist dictatorship in Russia,” so “ the fear of the 
dictatorship of the working-class in turn has evoked 
the iron dictatorship of capitalism and nationalism.” 
The Joint Council takes the opportunity of reaffirming 
its belief in the methods by which for thirty years the 
British Labour movement has gained political strength 
and in “ the attainment of Socialism by peaceful means.” 
They declare their faith in constitutional procedure, 
which will suffice, “* as soon as the workers are sufficiently 
advanced in_ political wisdom,” to “place their own 
movement in the seat of government.” 

Is this to be taken as a tentative withdrawal, on the 
part of the official Labour leaders, from the extremist 
attitude into which the Labour Party was rushed at 
the Leicester Conference last October ? At those mectings, 
it will be remembered, the official leaders were snubbed 
and the personal advice of Mr. Henderson was rejected. 
The Conference denounced the old method of Gradualism, 
and sought to tie the hands of their leaders in advance 
to a policy of implementing the whole Socialist pro- 
gramme at the first opportunity ; and further modified 
the official proposals by insisting on “* Workers’ Control ” 
in industry and the nationalization of the Joint Stock 
Banks. Are we to take the Joint Council’s declaration 
of faith in peaceful democratic procedure as a withdrawal 
from the Leicester position—or, rather, a cautious side- 
tracking of it? That is how it may appear to some rest- 
less spirits in the movement who are profoundly discon- 
tented with the old leadership and suspect their exccutives 
of slackening the pace and submitting to the ritual of 
party politics. The truth is that the manifesto is not an 
indication of a change of mind, but of the fact that there 
are and long have been two minds in real opposition among 
those who are associated under the banner of official Labour. 
The moderate section is in charge of the two organizations-— 
industrial and political—and it-has had its say in this 
energetic and, so far as it goes, reassuring manifesto. 

But how far, actually, does it go ? The spirit, if not the 
letter, of the pronouncement is against the adoption of 
extreme provocative policies, in office no less than out 
of office. What, otherwise, would be the point of asserting 
80 vigorously that reaction of the Left only leads to 
reaction of the Right, dictatorships of the workers to 
dictatorships of the capitalists ? But it is careful not to 
dot the i’s or to say anything which could be denounced 
as a reversal of the resolutions adopted at the October 
Conference. Though its tone indicates moderation of 
policy when Labour acquires power, actually the mani- 
festo commits it only to moderation in the means of 
seeking power. It is to pursuc the method of the “‘ ballot,” 
not the “bullet ’—through ‘* democratic principles,” 
not by “ machine-guns.” But exactly what it will do 
When its “ own movement is in the scat of government, 


armed with all the powers of the democratic State ”— 
on that it observes a discreet silence. In view of Leicester 
the Joint Council dare not aflirm that it will shrink 
from endeavouring to implement the whole policy of 
Socialism at one stroke. 

But if the Joint Council is silent, not so all other 
leaders. Sir Stafford Cripps has rushed in where Trade 
Union leaders feared to tread. He, too, declares his 
belief in constitutional means and lack of faith in revolu- 
tion ; but goes on to identify himself with the policy of the 
Leicester Conference. “ The next Labour Government 
must secure the citadel of economic power within the 
first month and before the political power is taken away 
from it.” “If, when Labour gets power, the other 
people want to cause a revolution,” he went on, hinting 
that the measures taken would be such as to precipitate 
violent Conservative reaction, ‘“‘ I want to have control 
of the armed forces and the police before the revolution 
starts.”” That is somewhat provocative language coming 
from an eminent lawyer and ex-minister. And if we ask 
what are the measures which might make “ the other 
people want a revolution,” we have only to turn to a 
strictly logical interpretation of the Leicester resolutions 
put forward by Mr. E. F. Wise. The Labour Government, 
as soon as it is installed, should at once transfer the 
key industries and services of the country, including the 
whole of the banking system, to communal ownership, 
and in such:a way that it would be impossible for any 
succeeding Government “ even to attempt to reconstruct 
the capitalist system.” ‘“ We must make such an omelette 
that it is impossible for the eggs to get back into their 
shells.” 

There is no mistaking that that is the present policy of 
the Labour Party as endorsed by the body which claims 
the sole right to dictate its policy. Whether it would 
actually be carried out by a Labour Government in 
power is another matter, and would depend on whether 
it were controlled by men like Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Morrison, or by men like Sir Charles Trevelyan and 
Mr. Wise. But that is the avowed policy, and whatever we 
may think of it, it would be absurd to deny that it is 
revolutionary. It declares its intention of making so 
drastic a change in the economic system that no subse- 
quent legislation can undo its work, That, whether 
desirable or not desirable, is clearly revolution, and 
not the less so if it could be effected by peaceable means. 
Sir Stafford Cripps must be aware that it is revolution, 
or he would not thus blithely follow in the steps of that 
academic franc-tireur of the Socialist movement, Mr. 
Harold Laski, in forecasting the probability of a violent 
reaction among Conservatives to the revolutionary 
measures which the Socialists may introduce. But 
will they introduce them, in this full-blooded, uncom- 
promising way? Will the spirit of Mr. Henderson, or 
that of the last Labour Party Conference, be in the 
ascendant when the Socialists come back to Parliament, 
with a possibly independent majority, and with the 
constitutional right to effect anything within the space of 
two years? It will be necessary, before the next general 
election, that the issue should be clearly defined not merely 
by the official representatives of the Labour movement, 
but by ministers who seek to represent the country as a 
whole. Will the party, when it resolves its internal 
differences, take its stand, with Sir Stafford Cripps, 
on the necessity of getting control of the armed forces 
and the police, or adhere to the peaceful spirit of the mani- 
festo? In other words, will it provoke the Fury of 
Fascism, or exorcise it ? 
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A Spectatotr’s Notebook 


wr the Indian debate over and the White Paper 

accepted by the House of Commons as the basis 
for discussion, the question now is what the personnel of 
the Select Committee will be. Certain names—Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Sankey, Lord Irwin—are obvious enough, and 
no doubt the Labour Party will nominate, among others, 
Major Attlee and Lord Snell. The Liberals are in an odd 
position. Their two chief authorities on India happen 
to be Lord Reading and Lord Lothian. If, as seems 
likely, they are offered only two places on the Committee, 
which is to include twelve members of each House, 
they will have to choose between a peer with a notable 
past and a peer with a manifest future, or else (which is 
surely inconceivable) appoint no member of the party in 
the Commons at all. Whether Mr. Churchill will be put 
on, and what Mr. Churchill will say if he is not, is another 
of the points of livelier interest. Throughout the 
Indian discussions one man at least has _ steadily 
enhanced his reputation. That is Sir Samuel Hoare. His 
handling of the situation has increased in firmness and 
confidence and at the same time in liberality. Information 
that reaches me from an excellent source in India indicates 
that a belief in the Secretary of State’s goodwill and good 
faith is constantly growing, and also that the Viceroy 
is as convinced a supporter of reform as his predecessors 
One of the oddest suggestions I have heard lately, by the 
way (in more than one quarter), is that Lord Irwin may 
be the new Headmaster of Eton. 

* a * * 


It is not a matter of complete indifference how this 
country is interpreted to the United States and vice 
versa. I have before me an article in the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser of March 19th from the pen of “ Lieut.-Com. 
J. M. Kenworthy, R.N., Former Member of the British 
Parliament and Noted Authority on British Affairs.” Its 
subject is the British Prime Minister, and its tenor can 
be partially indicated by one or two brief quotations : 

* When he accepted office as head of the first National Govern- 
ment he asked for, and received, the usual assurance from the King 
that he could exercise the power of dissolution. . . . It is an open 
secret that the King would now refuse a dissolution to Ramsay 
MacDonald.” 

**One of MacDonald’s last exercises of power and patronage was 
to avenge himself on Viscount Snowden by replacing Lady Snowden 
in the well-paid post of Governor of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, appointing his former collaborator and biographer, Mary 
Agnes Hamilton, in her place.” 

** The one policy in which MacDonald had a real personal interést 
was to bring peace in India; he had marked out for himself an 
ultimate resting place at Delhi as Viceroy with all the popularity of 
a former Prime Minister who had satisfied the Indian democrats 
and aided the constitutional advance of India’s millions. But here 
he has been utterly defeated. The Third Round Table Conference 
with the Indian delegates was a farce.” 

Washing dirty linen in public (even if most of the dirt is 
imaginary) is never an achievement that arouses profound 
admiration. Personally I differ from Mr. MacDonald on 
a great many points, but when it comes to launching a 
virulent attack on the British Prime Minister in American 
Sunday papers, to say nothing of playing into the hands 
of the many anti-British Indian propagandists in the 
United States, I am glad at any rate that it is by “ noted 
authorities,” not by professional journalists, that such 
weapons are wielded. 

* * * * 

Nothing, apparently, lays so severe a strain on the 
popular daily paper’s canons of taste as a disaster like 
the destruction of the Imperial Airways liner. I can 
conceive nothing more ghoulish than the established 
practice of rushing off a reporter to interview or, failing 
that, to ring up, the bereaved wife or husband or mother 
of some victim of the disaster. Obviously in nine cases 


out of ten they have nothing to say of the smalleg 
public interest, but the spectacle of private grief dragged 
into the public eye is apparently a selling proposition, 
and to be able to say that “the first news of the disaste, 
was conveyed to the widow of the deceased by g 
Daily reporter ” sends a news editor home happy 
for the night. The Daily Express, 1 observe, hag 
peculiarly distinguished itself on this occasion. Of the 
pilot’s wife, after the inevitable interview: “ The 
broken-hearted woman could say no more.” Of the 
engineer’s wife: ‘His young wife came to the door 
laughing with her baby in her arms when a Daily Express 
representative called at her home last night. The news 
that there had been a disaster sent her as white as q 
sheet. ‘Ishe . . .?’ she asked ” (this bonne bouche 
in black type). Are there no decent reticences to be 
observed ? Must every private sanctity be violated 
because the public wants it? For that matter, does 
the public even want it ? 
* * * * 

Mr. Churchill’s denunciations of the B.B.C. for its 
refusal to invite him to broadcast on India are periodic, 
and another must be almost due. While the B.B.C. has in 
my view taken entirely the right line about this particular 
matter, I am impressed by the vigour with which | 
hear Sir John Reith and colleagues criticized even in 
definitely progressive quarters for the ample scope they 
give to spokesmen of the Left. Iam bound to say I think 
there is something in the comment. The B.B.C. is not 
required to trim its sails to every electoral breeze, and the 
fact that there are 470 Conservative members in the 
House of Commons out of 615 certainly does not mean 
that the country is four-fifths Conservative. But the 
general trend of the B.B.C. talks on political and social 
subjects is not, I should say, fifty per cent. Con- 
servative in spirit. I am not a sufficiently ardent party 
man to mind that much myself, but I can quite under. 
stand that a good many only moderately ardent party 
men do, 





* * * * 


To few men would sympathy more unstinted and mor 
sincere flow out in any bereavement than to Mr. Lansbury, 
Mentem mortalia tangunt, and Mr. Lansbury is intensely 
human. His political adversaries are many ; they number 
at present four-fifths of the present House of Commons; 
but his political enemies, it is safe to say, are non-existent, 
His critics complain, no doubt, that his heart runs away 
with his head. That makes it all the easier to gauge the 
depth of his domestic affections, and there was no one, I 
suppose, in the House who did not hear with genuine 
sorrow of the death of the wife who had married him when 
she was under twenty and shared the vicissitudes of a life 
never restful and often financially straitened for more 
than fifty years, 

* * * 

Since the decision of the court-martial on Lieut. 
Baillie-Stewart has not been promulgated any comment 
on the substance of the case would be improper. But it 
is at least permissible to say something on the procedure. 
The ordinary public knows little about courts-martial 
and its belief in their fairness and justice will be greatly 
confirmed if the court over which General Dugan presided 


may be taken as a typical example. Nothing could have [ 
oD 


been more scrupulously fair than the able summing: 


up by the Judge-Advocate, Mr. Sutherland-Graeme, and F 


it would be hard to point to a word spoken either by him 
or by the President that was not strictly impartial and 
judicial, JANUS, 
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Is Democracy a Failure ? 


By Dr. G. 


HAT is the test of success for an institution or an 
idea ? What percentage of marks must it gain to 
qualify for a prize ? Must it realize to the full the dreams 
of its founders or its prophets ? Measured by such a yard- 
stick every large-scale experiment in human association, 
from the Christian Churches and the League of Nations 
downwards, must be pronounced a failure. But we are 
dealing with the world of realities. Human nature is im- 
perfect, and its creations are stamped with its imperfec- 
tions. It is as great a mistake to ask too much as to 
demand too little. If the shaping of our individual lives 
jsa continual struggle with internal and external difficul- 
ties, the governance of a community, on whatever lines 
the endeavour is made, is an infinitely more complicated 
affair. In suggesting an answer in the negative to the 
question at the head of this article, I plead for a reasonable 
relativity. 

Democracy has been pictorially defined in a hundred 
ways: government by consent, government by dis- 
cussion, counting heads instead of breaking them, cutting 
power into little bits, everyone a subject and everyone a 
sovereign. My own definition is the sharing of power, the 
sharing of responsibility, the sharing of opportunity. All 
such formulas agree in emphasizing the importance of 
the individual citizen. ‘That it asks more from the 
common man than any other political system is to one 
type of mind its condemnation, to another the core of its 
vitalizing appeal. In the last analysis our view of demo- 
cracy depends on our estimate of human nature. Political 
thinkers like Macchiavelli and Hobbes, who award low 
marks, cry aloud for the strong arm of the Prince and the 
Great Leviathan. Rousseau and his school, on the other 
hand, who discover the maximum of virtue at the bottom 
of the social scale, unhesitatingly proclaim the sove- 
reignty of the people. But why should we be either 
cynics or doctrinaires ? We can pursue the middle path 
on which Locke set out with steady foot. Man is a teach- 
able animal, and he has built up the glittering fabric 
which we call civilization. No one can set bounds to the 
march of his spirit: and he possesses not merely wings 
but a certain fund of horse-sense or instinctive sanity. 
Like Disraeli, I am on the side of the angels. 

Lord Bryce began his political testament before the 
War and completed it while the world was rocking after 
the storm. In Modern Democracies the sky is not exactly 
a Riviera blue. No one has known more about political 
institutions past and present, and no one has mingled 
lights and shades in his picture with more scrupulous care. 
In one of our last conversations he lamented the disap- 
pointment of the more sanguine hopes of his youth. But 
never was he tempted to recommend the despairing 
expedient of putting back the hands of the clock. Demo- 
eracy, he declared, would never perish till hope had 
expired. For it is the child of the new world which came 
into being in Central and Western Europe after the close 
of the Middle Ages. 

The four centuries of what we call Modern History are 
marked by leading conceptions such as the unfettered 
Sovereignty of the State, the emancipation of conscience, 
the birth of the scientific spirit, and, last but not least, 
the emergence of the common man. I look back with 
gratitude on the labours of those who courageously 
adapted our institutions to the conditions of a changing 
world, in which the diffusion of power has kept pace with 
standard of education, well-being and 
intelligence. As it grew to manhood the British nation 


the risi 
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learned that neither a monarch, nor a territorial aristo- 
cracy, nor the bourgeoisie could be entrusted indefinitely 
with the reins of power. No individual and no class is 
wise enough and unselfish enough to decide the destinies 
of a civilized people. British democracy is an organic 
growth, and it has reached its position because its rivals 
have been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
There have been democrats, such as the men of 1789, to 
whom tradition was merely a burden to be cast aside. 
But there is nothing in the theory of democracy to 
necessitate a break with the past. That it is suitable for 
all times or places or levels of civilization is maintained by 
nobody outside a madhouse. If I may speak of myself, I 
am the child of Burke no less than of Mill. In the name 
of continuity, by which I mean not mechanical sequence 
but a natural development, I claim democracy for 
Western Europe as the heir of the ages. 

Every conflict involves material and emotional distur- 
bances, and it is not surprising that the World War, like a 
gigantic rock falling into a lake, has fluttered our nerves. 
A few years ago we were all proudly boasting that the 
democratic States beat the autocratic empires. But the 
world has recovered less rapidly from its wounds than we 
had hoped, and the economic tangle has complicated the 
political situation. It is at such anxious times that 
quack remedies and short cuts make their insidious appeal. 
The baffled workman grumbles at his tools. Dynastic 
autocracy has happily been swept away, but in some 
countries dictatorship has taken its place. We are told 
that Lenin, Mussolini, Mustapha Kemal and their kind 
-an accomplish what is beyond the power of a free Parlia- 
ment and a slow-moving constitutional executive ; that 
they can override vested interests and _ obstructive 
bureaucracies; in a word, that they can deliver the 
goods. 

What sort of goods, and at what sort of price? 
Civilized men and civilized nations do not live by bread 
alone. As Mill reminded us, the pupils will never 
advance if the master does all their lessons for them. 
The philosophic despots of the eighteenth century drove 
forward the lumbering caravan with the crack of their 
whip. But we are no longer in the eighteenth century, 
when education was the monopoly of the few. The 
superman is a tree without roots. He is here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. He may cut a few knots, but he 
cannot disentangle the skein. The crazy Spanish 
experiment began and ended in a revolution. No 
dictatorship can be pronounced even a relative success 
before we can analyse the situation that it leaves 
behind. Dictatorship at its best is a gamble, at its 
worst a catastrophe. The spiritual damage that it 
inflicts—the stunting of individuality, the dragooning 
of the mind, the dwarfing of human stature—is beyond 
the crude appraisement of weights and scales. The 
proclaims that he has_ substituted 
discipline for liberty. It is a specious euphemism for 
government by force. I am old-fashioned enough to 
that “ governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” I have no ambition 
to be a member of a community of robots. “ Parlia- 
mentary freedom,” writes Count Sforza, in his European 
Dictatorships, “is a form of freedom. But the essential 
freedom, without which a people is doomed to decline, 
is freedom of thought, of speech, of the Press, of 
association.” Like Count Sforza, I prefer a dynamic to 
a mechanized society, in which we are all commanded 
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(with penalties for disobedience) what to think, how to 
speak, what to write, and how to vote. Daylight and 
fresh air appeal to me more than prison bars. 

The practical issue before us is whether the democratic 
or, as I prefer to call them, the free nations of the world 
should change their course. I see no reason for such a 
humiliating abdication, such a confession of failure and 
despair. Democracy has assumed many forms and its 
capacity for growth is unexhausted. The tree is full 
of the sap of life, and new branches will sprout, 
Government by Parliament is the prevailing type, but 
Presidential government is an arguable alternative. I 
am prepared to consider schemes for an occupational 
franchise and an industrial Parliament if need is shown, 
I desire Proportional Representation, both for giving 
value to every vote and for limiting the dimensions of 


a 
an electoral stampede. I ask only that changes should 
be within the framework of self-determination. The olg 
conflict is being fought out anew in Germany, where the 
difficulties of Constitutionalism fade into insignificance 
in comparison with the perils that have followed jts 
temporary overthrow. Herr Hitler and his associates arp 
playing with fire. I see no reason to imitate theip 
example. The alternatives before us are responsible 
and irresponsible government. Democracy, like the 
League of Nations, is a venture of faith, requiring 
endless patience no less than unresting endeavour, ]t 
is much too soon in either case to talk of hauling down 
the flag. The larger wisdom is to hold fast. to principles 
not lightly adopted and to learn from our mistakes, 
Our need is for cool heads and steady nerves, for carefyl 
steering, not for a change of course. 


: The Case For Expansion 


By Haro_p Macmi.uan, M.P. 


HE policy of expansion now being urged upon the 
Government is based upon the simple proposition 
that in order to increase the volume of production and 
employment there must be an increase in the volume of 
effective demand. In a_ profit-making society this 
restoration of.demand can only be achieved by a distribu- 
tion of purchasing power in wages, salaries, and business 
profits. Normally, it should occur as a result of new 
investment for capital extension, but in the conditions of 
to-day—with falling prices and a declining market—the 
entrepreneur is discouraged and the rate of investment is 
seriously curtailed. To induce a_ revival of normal 
capital extension it is necessary to find some method by 
which the downward course of prices and demand can be 
arrested and reversed. 

It is useless to go on hoping that the entrepreneur will 
embark on new schemes of capital extension before the 
favourable market symptoms show any sign of appearing. 
We have waited dangerously long already in the hope that 
cheap money and a protected market would produce the 
desired results. In the meantime the national income has 
been reduced, the volume of production has fallen, the 
number of unemployed has increased, and the higher 
costs of their maintenance have to be met out of a declin- 
ing Exchequer revenue. 

Those who level the charge of extravagance at any 
proposal to employ public credit for the purposes of 
recovery, might give some thought to the cost of drifting 
along in a mood of vague and optimistic expectation. It 
is difficult to imagine anything more wasteful than the 
subsidized idleness of three million workers while produc- 
tion declines to a poverty level. Let us recognize frankly 
that, for perfectly sound business reasons, the function of 
the entrepreneur, on which the whole economic mechanism 
depends, is not being discharged. It is for this reason 
that the Government must provide the initial impetus to 
recovery by loan expenditure on development schemes 
and by Budgetary action to restore demand. 

There are two beneficial results to be hoped for in con- 
nexion with a policy of loan expenditure at the present 
time. In the first place, the distribution of wages and 
salaries to men employed on schemes of capital develop- 
ment will increase the demand for consumption goods 
without immediately and directly adding to the stocks 
of such goods. This will have a healthy effect on the 
prices of those commodities which have suffered most in 
the slump. As prices tend to recover, confidence in the 
market will be restored and normal productive effort will 
be encouraged. This is the immediate or short-term 
benefit we may hope te secure, 


But such a policy can be justified even more strongly 
by its long-term results provided there is wise direction 
of the new capital expenditure proposed. It is evident 
from any intelligent analysis of our present difficulties that 
this country has been most adversely affected by the spread 
of industrialization in the world, which has_ turned 
former customers into competitors. In the new circun- 
stances it is clear that we cannot safely rely on the 
same volume of exports from many of our basic 
industries—that is, at prices which will cover the cost 
of our higher standard of life. To the extent to which 
this is true it is clearly necessary to readjust the balance 
of our internal production—particularly as between 
Agriculture and Industry—in closer harmony with 
the new balance of production in an _ industrialized 
world, 

In pursuing a policy of loan expenditure, therefore, 
it is of the utmost importance that the expenditure 
should be directed as far as possible in accordance with 
a long-term plan which seeks to establish a new and 
more stable production equilibrium, which will reduce 
our dependence on imports to the level likely to be 
covered by exports at economic prices. This policy 
would be served by extensive and more rapid Agr 
cultural development; by the employment of public 
credit for wisely conceived Trade Facilities grants or 
guarantees for industrial reconstruction; by the deliberate 
expansion of new industries catering for new demands, and 
by the most scientific utilization of our natural resources. 
If a really energetic policy of this kind was pursued 
under skilled and informed guidance we might be able 
to regard our present situation as an opportunity rather 
than an evil to be endured. It is in this spirit that the 
Minister of Health has promised to wage war on the 
slums. The nation will support him in the bold action 
he proposes to take. But the same line of reasoning 
might be applied to an obsolete balance of production 
as to the obsolete houses which he proposes to recondition 
or destroy. 

In advocating this policy of capital expenditure to 
restore demand we are confronted with the argument 
that it has already been tried and failed. It cannot too 
often be repeated that the cireumstances to-day are entirely 
different. Under Free Trade and the gold standard a large 
proportion of the wages and salaries provided by publie 
works expenditure was spent in the purchase of imports 
providing employment for foreign workers. One of the 


advantages we can reap from a protected market is that 
a greater proportion of such expenditure would now 
be concentrated on the purchase of British goods and 
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the benefits would be retained to foster home could only be justified by a wider economie policy which 
employment, promised to show results in a buoyant revenue within a 


Moreover, at that time the expansionist effect of public 
expenditure had to be cancelled by a deflationary mone- 
tary policy to protect our gold reserves and keep us on the 
gold standard. Weare now relieved from the depressing 
effect on the course of prices which operated under the 

jd standard in our effort to maintain the exchange 
value of sterling. Under Free Trade and the gold stan- 
dard we had to bear the expense alone and. share the 
penefits with the world at large. To-day the benefits 
yould be concentrated on the home market. In any case 
this is a curious objection to be advanced by Protec- 
tinists, for the whole purpose of the policy of Protection 
asthen advoeated was to make possible the expansion 
and development of the home market. 

But plans for the extension of employment on capital 
«hemes take time to prepare, while the need for a 
revival of employment is urgent. The most widespread 
and immediate contribution to the restoration of demand 
which the Government could make would be a reduction 
in taxation. By this means private expenditure would 
be facilitated and private investment encouraged. This 
js admittedly an unorthodox proposal, and perhaps it 


period of two or three years, 

It is submitted, however, that if a dynamic policy was 
undertaken on some such lines as have been indicated, 
then there could be ample justifieation for relating the 
Budget estimates to a two or three years’ plan of 
economic development and expansion. 


One can understand and sympathize with the distrust 
with which such an unusual proposal is apt to be 
regarded at a first glance. But we are living in unusual 
and difficult times, and there is little sign of escape 
from our problems by merely exercising patience and 
hoping for the best. It is easy to argue against any 
policy of action—especially if the action proposed is 
exceptional and unfamiliar—and we are inclined to 
welcome any intellectual justification for doing nothing 
at all. Undoubtedly there are risks involved in making 
war on the problems which beset us. But there are 
probably greater risks involved in an unbelieving and 
undisturbed complacency. 


(Neat week Mr. Ian Horobin, M.P., will write on “The 
Case for Orthodory.”’) 





Holidays and Health 


By 
ORD HANWORTH’S Committee on legal reform 


has proposed to shorten the Long Vacation from 
ten weeks to eight, remarking that eight weeks in the 
summer, together with the other vacations and the 
absence of sittings on Saturdays, was a_ reasonable 
allowance cven for persons working under so heavy 
a mental strain as barristers and judges. Most people 
will agree with that opinion, but it raises the interesting 
question of what is in fact a reasonable allowance of 
holidays a year for men and women in different walks 
of life. On that, of course, views may vary. Listen 
toStevenson, for instance. ‘‘ Will anyone,’ he demands, 
“dare to tell me that business is more entertaining 
than fooling among boats?” He must have never seen 
a boat, and never seen an office, who says so. And for 
certain the one is a great deal better for the health. 
There should be nothing so much a man’s business as 
his amusements. The Royal Nautical Sportsmen of 
Brussels, who in the ‘ Inland Voyage’ gave such timely 
aid to the drenched ‘ Cigarette’ and ‘ Arethusa,’ were 
all employed in commerce during the day, but in the 
evening voyez-vous, nous sommes sérieux. “* These young 
men had still these clean perceptions of what is nice 
and interesting, and what is dull and nasty, which 
envious old gentlemen refer to as ‘ illusions.” Custom 
had not yet squeezed the life out of their souls.” 

Most of us are mere cogs in the social engine, moving 
on principles that we do not understand, and for 
purposes that we do not care about. We must do our 
work honestly and efficiently to earn our weekly wage, 
but the real business of life is in our free hours, and 
not in those spent, say, in casting up figures, machine 
minding or filling goods into tin boxes. The amount 


| of space devoted to sport by the newspapers obviously 


tellects the real national taste. The Roman Emperors 
kept their citizens quict by seeing that they were 
provided with corn and amused with games. In the 


_ time of Augustus there were 200,000 drawing the “ dole ” 


and public games were given on 175 days in the year and 


the people were admitted to them without payment. 
The chariot circus seated 200,000 spectators; our stadium 


8 small in comparison. We who earn our bread also 


wei 


Sirk Lreonarp Hit. 


desire to play games or sce them played, and do not 
the unfortunates who depend on the dole divide it 
between food- and games, and who can blame them ? 
Most of the workers unfortunately have no playing 
fields and unable to show skill themselves must find 
amusement in watching the skill of others. They 
spend their leisure at football matches, prize fights, 
motor, horse and dog races—add to their excitement 
by gambling, and is not gambling in the open air at a 
dog race at least better than drinking in the foul air 
of a gin shop? During his evolution through vast 
ages the adventure of life has been natural to man and 
manual dexterity his highest attainment. The human 
brain developed with the skill of hand and eye. The 
craftsmanship of the skilled workman or artist is im- 
measurably higher than the craft of the money-grabbers, 
of one devoted to ““ Mammon, the least erected spirit 
that fell from heaven.” 

Quite erroneous is the Bolshevik theory that brain- 
workers need a mode of life no other than that which 
suits the field labourers. Sedentary life in stuffy atmo- 
spheres, the strain and anxiety of brain work, alters the 
metabolism and upsets the vigour of digestion and lessens 
the purification of the tissues ; the brain-worker needs 
more delicate food and holidays in which to recuperate 
by open-air life and sport. On the other hand, a milkman 
doing a round in a pleasant suburban district spends 
much of his time out of doors and alternately rests (while 
driving a milk-float) and gets physical exercise in deliver- 
ing milk, thereby keeping himself in thoroughly sound 
condition. He can live healthily without the necessity of 
holidays. So, too, an agriculturist. His employment is 
-aried and the outdoor life keeps him fit. A “ holiday,” 
if he gets one, will be spent most likely in working in his 
own garden or allotment. 

It is the indoor sedentary workers whose health suffers, 
living, as so many do, in the confined, over-heated and 
under-ventilated environment of the shop, office, tube- 
railway, spending leisure hours in teashops, cinema and 
flat, and eating too much of an artificial and ill-chosen 
diet, deficient in the health-giving principles of natural 


fresh foods. These it is whose spirits flag, and for whom 
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holidays and change of scene and food are most necessary. 
Artisans and miners doing strenuous work, often in 
disagreeable surroundings of dust and heat, need a holiday 
as much as sedentary workers. A worker bee becomes old 
and worked out in some three weeks in the summer. Our 
workers shou:d not be worked out and become prema- 
turely aged by factory conditions. Sickness and lost time 
can be prevented by the wise giving of holidays, and a 
far better spirit brought about among the workers. 
Happy is the man who can move from one occupation to 
another, and thus gain change of mind and refreshment, 
who gardens, carpenters, fiddles or paints, or has some 
other hobby which develops manual dexterity and 
stimulates interest. 

Holiday pursuits which are suitable for youth may be 
far too strenuous for the middle-aged, for holidays proper 
to one age and one type are not suitable to another age 
and type. Those out of condition and untrained are 
wrong to embark on an exhausting holiday such as 
climbing Alpine peaks, playing two full rounds of golf a 
day, or swimming until shivering and blue with cold. The 
error of excessive sun-bathing must be avoided, because 
in the first exposure of the skin it takes very little sun- 
shine to cause distressing burning and discomfort. Men 
tired out by the strain and anxieties of business need a 
quiet holiday with complete change of scenery, plenty of 
rest in the open air, and quict amusements. A motor 
tour, although exhilarating to some with its daily and 
hourly change of scenery, is tiring to a man with a heavy 
year’s work behind him, He should make many breaks 


“Spirit Messages ”’ 


———— 


in his journey and rest frequently from the nervous Strain 
of driving. For most of us there is nothing better than 
the ordinary seaside holiday, spent for the most part in 
simply sitting and playing games with the children oy 
the shore, getting the maximum of open air and one o 
two short stimulating bathes a day. 

Three weeks are required to get the full enjoyment ang 
benefit from such a holiday, and this should be the 
standard time for sedentary workers. A month is glj 
the better, if possible. A fortnight is too little, because 
the first week is spent in settling down to the new climate 
and conditions, and the second in preparing to go home, 
Thanks to the aeroplane we can now get far afield even on 
a short holiday, and the liner cruises now in fashion 
combine the variety of travel with the restfulness of the 
sea. But a luxury steamship is no place for the young 
and vigorous. Physical achievement is a better aim fo 
youth on holiday. Lying in motor boats on the Broads 
and with a gramophone on the cabin roof may be a form 
of holiday tolerable for middle age, but the practice of 
skill and the acquisition of health in rowing and sailing js 
something much more worthy of the young and vigorous, 
‘** Hiking,” of course, is one of the most healthy recrea. 
tions possible, and the provision of cheap hostels for 
“hikers ’? deserves every encouragement. 

Holidays come and adventures are sought, but at the 
end “when you come back at nightfall and look in at 
the familiar room you find Love or Death awaiting you 
beside the stove ; and the most beautiful adventures ar 
not those we go to seek.” 


A New Theory 


By C. E. M. Joan. 


HAT miscellany of enquiries, phenomena, super- 
stitions and beliefs which are grouped together 
under the title “ Psychical Research” is still for the 
most part shrouded in pre-scientific darkness. In this 
darkness however, certain points of light are beginning to 
appear. The celebrated Schneider séances, for example, 
have partially illuminated the realm of abnormal physical 
phenomena, between which and the energies of the 
medium’s body a= scientifically verifiable causal 
relationship has been established. 

But the origin of psychological phenomena, of which 
the most striking examples are the so-called “ spirit 
messages,” still lies in the realm of guesswork, where 
men supply the place of knowledge by converting their 
conjectures into dogmas. The most plausible of the 
guesses—its author would be the first to deny that it 
was anything more—is what is known as the “ psychic 
factor” theory, recently advanced by Dr. Broad. 
Admittedly the explanation it offers is neither certain 
nor verifiable; but theories of normal psychology are 
in no better case, and it would be unreasonable to expect 
abnormal psychology to give a better account of itself 
than the so-called science of everyday mental life. It 
is reasonably certain that until, if ever, the problem of 
the relation of the body to the mind is solved, we shall 
be able to give a no more satisfactory account of the 
* abnormal ”? movements of a medium’s hand in automatic 
writing than of the normal movements of my own as I 
will to write these words. 

The strength of the “ psychic-factor ” theory lies in 
its ability to explain what is known as the “ double 
reference” of so-called spirit messages. In the first 
place, the messages frequently convey information which, 
so far as can be conjectured, could not possibly have 
been within the medium’s own knowledge. They seem, 
moreover, at times to emanate from a particular source 


which, both in regard to the nature of its communi 
cations and the information it appears to __ possess, 
definitely suggests the mind of a person known to have 
died. 

Nevertheless the internal evidence of the messages is 
never strong enough to make it certain that they emanate 
from a surviving spirit. Couched in the language of 
vague generality and conveying sentiments of platitu 
dinous moral uplift, they are rarely either detailed a 
definite, and never convincing. “If,” the sitter cannot 
help thinking, “it is really my friend who has passed 
over who is communicating with me, why does he net 
speak more exactly and in detail of his condition and 
experiences, refer to those private matters that were 
known only to me and to him, and send words of comfort 
and consolation which are not vague aphorisms but have 
a special message for me ? ” 

In general the messages are hopelessly unoriginal and 
betoken a low degree of mentality. If, one mournfully 
reflects, our souls survive, our brains certainly do not. 

In the second place, the messages have a definite 
reference to the medium. Often they seem to beat 
upon them traces of the medium’s personality, and to 
convey the sort of knowledge and ideas which the medium 
might be expected to possess. 

Thus, it is always possible to entertain a doubt whether 


the medium’s unconscious mind may not be responsible 


for the whole of what is communicated. Possible, but 


not easy, for the reference to the apparently surviving) 


personality of a dead person persists and cannot be 
explained away. It is this 
appearing vaguely to relate yet relating neither clearly 


nor satisfactorily to the dead person, and of beariny 
reference to, without unambiguously expressing the perp 
sonality of, the medium, that is accounted for by thif 


“ psychic factor” theory, 
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The theory involves the assumption that what we 
call a mind is an emergent. To say of anything that 
it is an emergent means that, while it supervenes upon 
3 combination of two or more constituents, it- exhibits 
characteristics which are not those of any of the con- 
stituents. Water, for example, emerges upon a com- 
pination of oxygen and hydrogen; neither oxygen nor 
hydrogen is wet, yet wetness is a characteristic of water. 
According to Dr. Broad’s theory, the mind emerges 
upon a combination of two other factors, the body 
and what, for want of a better word, he designates 
“the psychic factor.” The “ psychic factor” is not 
a mind, but an immaterial element or activity which 
js conceived to combine with the body to form a mind. 
At death the combination is dissolved, but it does not 
therefore follow that the “ psychic factor” ceases to 
exist. It may survive the dissolution of the body for 
at any rate a limited period, and during this period 
it may retain and exercise its capacity for combining 
with a body to form a mind. 

Let us now consider the condition of the medium at 
a stance. The medium is in a trance. The meaning 
of this expression is far from clear, but we will suppose 
that “being in a trance” implies that the medium’s 
spirit has temporarily vacated his body or is at least 
notin control of it. It is with this temporarily unoccupied 
or uncontrolled body of the medium that, according to 
the theory, the surviving ‘“‘ psychic factor” of the dead 
person temporarily combines, and upon the combination 


there emerges, as before, a mind. This mind is a new 
mind, since the factors upon which it emerges have 
not been previously associated. It is not the mind 
of the medium, since the “ psychic factor” is that of 
the dead person; it is not the mind of the dead person, 
since the body is that of the medium. Also it is a 
temporary mind, continuing to exist only for the duration 
of the séance, or until such time as the medium wakes 
from his trance and his own spirit returns to control 
its body, or continues its interrupted existence. 

The attractiveness of this theory consists in its ability 
to explain that double reference of spirit messages to 
which I have referred. The reference to the dead 
person is explained by the circumstance that the “ psychic 
facior’’ concerned is that of the dead person; the 
absence of definiteness and “ personality” in the 
messages by the fact that it is not with the mind of 
the dead person that. contact is established, since this 
mind ceased to exist when the combination of “ psychic 
factor”? and body was dissolved.. The reminiscences 
of the medium’s personality are due to the fact that 
the medium’s body is one of the elements upon which 
the new temporary mind emerges; but these reminis- 
cences are never conclusive for the reason that it is 
not the medium’s mind with which contact is established 
and which is responsible for the messages. 

The theory is of course pure hypothesis, but it covers 
a larger area of fact than any other proffered explanation, 
and there are no known facts with which it is incompatible, 


The Theatricalities of the Fair 


By Papraic CoLum. 


T is the biggest and brightest Fair I was ever at. 
However, it is like another Fair as an ostrich’s is 
like a hen’s egg; and for that reason it is a good Fair. 
Such a Fair is always staged pretty well; that is to say, 
everything about it plays up to our sense of adventure. 
This street of booths and tents of unusual colours gives us 
an impression like that of a herd of piebald ponies—some- 
thing remarkable and exciting. The music seems to be 
escaping out of containers of sound and celebrating its 
escape by blares and trumpetings. It is nothing but 
uproar set to some sort of tune, but how well it goes with 
the expectancy we all feel when we go into a Fair—an ex- 
pectancy that goes with those turning wheels-of-fortune, 
with the cracks of carbines in the shooting galleries, with 
the circulatory gallop of the horses, the hurtling chase of 
one chariot after another, the abysmal falls and surmount- 
ing ascents accomplished on the switchback railway, the 
breath-taking heights reached on the swings—the never- 
ceasing movement which must surely take us higher and 
farther than any Peak of Darien. And the men and 
women who live by these exciting and curious properties 
have come to us from far places: they have been the 
companions of man-eaters and tamers of ferocious beasts, 
and intimates of Tattooed Ladies and Living Skeletons. 
Merely to see such persons moving about is to have our 
sense of expectancy heightened. 

They wouldn’t be Showmen if they weren’t able to 
play up to this expectancy of ours. The Crocodile Girl 
whom we are invited to examine stands outside the 
booth—a black-cloaked, black-veiled figure, with a man 
shouting at one side of her and another ringing a bell at 
the other side; she certainly looks an enigma. From a 
booth beside her comes growls of wild beasts ; they come 
so unremittingly that I have a feeling that their fury is a 
little too well-sustained. Their den must be under- 
ground, for the space we have view of is no bigger 
than a tramcar. Symbolism in this instance has been 


carried to undue lengths perhaps. The man outside the 
booth is black to suggest Africa; he holds a rawhide 
whip which he cracks when the growls and snaps become 
too terrifying; he wears a jacket of buckskin which is 
covered over with hunting scenes in bold designs and 
vivid colours. Below the jacket, however, the pants are 
familiarly grey, and his footwear is nothing more re- 
markable than slippers of felt. They should have been 
made out of some of the skins that so lavishly decorate 
the interior of the booth—skins that stretch all the way 
from zebras’ to crocodiles’. 

Here is the little circus where the trained mice perform. 
These animals, which are noted for their wildness and in- 
docility, a placard states, have, by the exercise of an 
unheard-of patience, been given a training which enables 
them to perform the most astounding feats. Ladies 
need not be afraid to enter, for there is no possibility of 
the performers escaping. A woman sits at the entrance : 
at one side of her is a black cat and at the other a dog in 
the attitude of Toby at the Punch and Judy Show; mice 
are swarming over and under the dog, which is surprising ; 
under and over the cat, too, which is more than surprising 
—which is somewhat shocking. Perhaps the cat and 
dog are doped so that they don’t notice the liberties 
that the mice are taking. But if that be so, how do the 
mice know it? The woman looks like someone out of 
Mother Goose’s rhymes, and I must suppose that the mice 
inside are as sagacious as the rats raised in the House 
that Jack built. Inside, at the command of a cross-eyed 
young man, the mice—white, black and piebald—taken 
out of various coffers, climb poles, clamber along cords, 
swing on balances. The showman talks to them in a 
low voice and with great intentness. Compared with 
the scene across the way where a young lady is making 
a pack of wolves jump, one by one, over a stick she holds, 
this is a very intimate production. 

But for real intimacy give me the theatre that is further 
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along the White Way—the theatre in which the fleas 
perform. Four or five of us bend over a board at which 
the entrepreneur presides: he is a large-faced, bearded 
man, who looks like a mild reproduction of Karl Marx. 
He wears horn-rimmed spectacles and owns to the name 
of Professor Voschov. Beside him are boxes of various 
dimensions and colours, with spy-glasses of various sizes. 
On the board is an arena of about the size of a dinner 
plate. There are different levels on it ; a road traverses 
it and branches through it; windmills are turning; a 
procession, the units of which change position with a 
certain abruptness, is moving along. The Professor 
offers to one and then another of his select audience a 
glass through which the course can be observed, and gives 
us information in a low but sonorous voice. There are 
carriages that are being pushed or pulled by fleas trained 
for this particular performance ; the windmills, too, are 
being turned by fleas. The performers, having reached 
a certain peint in the course, are picked up by the Pro- 
fessor’s watch-maker’s tweezers and put back into their 
special box. The scene changes, and now scraps of tinsel 
paper jig before us: these are fleas in their dancing cos- 
tume, an international ballet, each member of which is 
addressed by a flowery name. They are lifted up and put 
back into their stalls in one or other of the different boxes. 
There are other performers and other performances. I 
am burning to ask Professor Voschov how he breeds, 
feeds, selects, trains these alarming insects. How does he 
procure, how does he care for them ? What is the life- 
expectation as a performer of a flea? I do not inquire, 
for I am afraid the Professor would mistake me for a 
journalist seeking an interview. I leave the circus 
meditating on the patience and ingenuity that a son of 
Adam will attain to in his effort to avoid Adam’s 
curse. 

I go along a street of shooting-galleries and wheels-of- 
fortune. These are well staged. Against a gleaming 
black wall white clay pipes are set in loops and hoops and 
horse-shoes. They are being shot at by cager car- 
bineers, and I suppose the winner gets as many clay pipes 
as would last him for a year. <A thousand glazed and 
glossy and gleaming things are in the stall before which 
the great pictured wheel turns. In another stall are 
erates of pigeons for which boys will venture sous, and 
in another poultry which a household would be happy to 
get for Sunday’s pot—geese with necks held up guard- 
ingly, ducks frivolously preening their wings, hens 
placidly roosting, a bantam strutting as if parodying the 
Gaulish cock. The Fair overflows into the Place Gari- 
baldi. Around the fountain-basin which is under the 
statue of the Liberator are stalls and galleries; and 
Garibaldi himself with his cloak, his sword, his shirt 
loose, and with the two lions below him which have the 
pained and protesting expressions of beasts that have felt 
the rawhide, looks like a prince of showmen. The main 
booth here is devoted to an exhibition of “ les passions 
humaines’’; and, very naturally, a queue of young men 
are at the entrance. A life-sized young lady is reclining 
there; she has a waxen bosom that rises and falls as a 
Cupid with gauzy wings strikes his dart on it. The 
striking and panting are unceasing, and I do not wonder 
at the glare that is in the wide-opened eyes. Still, I 
know several persons whose idea of the good life is this 
constant striking and panting. And then, of all un- 
predictable happenings, a llama steps out of another 
booth and stands over the recumbent figure. With his 
high, lovely neck, and with that look of scorn that is in 
the lidded, down-looking eyes of llamas, he takes stock 
of the panting lady. What does he think? It can’t be 
told. But I should like to see ladies—flesh and blood 
ladies—go around with Hamas as they go around with 





as 


strange-looking dogs and with monkeys sometimes, A 
llama is a remarkably formed beast and has eyes that for 
length and luminosity are more rare and lovely than the 
eyes of any gazelle. And a manageable beast, too, | 
imagine. A lady with a llama would be as surprising ag 
a lady with a unicorn. 


Correspondence 
Ten Days That Shook The States 


[To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR.] 

Sin,—We are, as I write, in the third week of the new Roose. 
veltian epoch. Before its first month comes to an end, 
we may be sure, the list of resounding decisions and swift 
legislative acts will have been lengthened. The President, 
making full use of his emergency powers, will have gone 
still further, with the American people continuing their 
spellbound approval. Questioning and antagonism, of course, 
must soon begin to take shape. There was a first clear sign 
of resistance, in.the second week, when the Farm-Relief Bill 
was presented to Congress; but then everybody knows 
that farm relief is one of the most contentious and baffling 
of all subjects. Whatever may happen in that field the 
President will not be stayed. His manoeuvres, by universal 
assent, have been masterly so far, and they have been based 
upon a wholly accurate reading of the national mind and 
mood. When Mr. Roosevelt declared in his inaugural address 
that this nation had demanded action, he seemed to be 
saying no more than he had said in numberless campaign 
speeches ; but he himself knew that he could begin the policy 
of action the moment he entered the White House. 

The extraordinary spectacle which America has presented 
since March 4th affords overwhelming proof that Mr. Roosevelt 
is giving the country what the people believe to be necessary 
and right. You can hardly, for example, find anybody to 
contest the imperative necessity for the universal closing 
of the banks during the week of shattering events. The 
withdrawals of currency in the closing days of the Hoover 
régime had reached the affrighting total of more than $700 
millions. The public knew this. Confidence in the banks 
had been entirely destroyed ; and nothing was plainer than 
that the first necessity was a decision which would enable 
the people to realize that the new Administration was in 
full control, and that those prominent financiers whose 
** obstinacy and incompetence ” the President had denounced 
were dethroned. ‘True, there were many doubts as to the 
probable results of the supplementary “asset currency”; 
many people were asserting that the reopening of the banks 
would reveal that the habit of hoarding and the tendency to 
panic had not been overcome. They were mistaken. The 
return of confidence must count as one of the most remarkable 
events of the kind in the modern age. ‘The President, it is 
recognized, was aided by everything in the situation of the 
moment: by the attitude of the daily press (which, it should 
be remembered, is predominantly Republican in_ politics); 
by the responsive spirit of the whole nation, and its palpable 
sense of emotional release when the closing of the banks 
seemed to proclaim that the worst had happened. To an 
English observer there was something fascinating in_ the 
behaviour of the people in New York and Chicago, when they 
learnt that there was no money to be had and were told that 
they might soon be playing in the mart with a mediaeval 
device called Scrip. 

But it is obvious that the favouring circumstances, of 
urgency and the popular mood, were powerful only at the 
start. A President of a different type might easily have been 
lost in the first week of this astounding crisis. Mr. Roosevelt 
brought out one surprise after another. Not only his oppo- 
nents but very many of his friends had been accustomed to 
look upon him as a man of indefinite mind. His speeches were 
frequently vague. Even the inaugural address, for all its 
resonance, contained passages that had an_ unsatisfying 
sound. But the first message to Congress, that on the bank- 
emergency Bill, had a positive note which won an_ initial 
popular victory for the President. And so was it with every 
one of its successors. They followed one another at intervals 





of a day or two, and each statement in turn did a clean job of F 
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direction and definition. The message recommending the 
Eeonomy Bill, with its sensational assault on the veterans’ 
ponus, was like nothing known in the United States since the 
civil War. The messages on Farm Relief and on Beer were of 
disconcerting brevity and point : all the more effective because 
Mr. Roosevelt has always been known for his voluble habit of 
expression. 

These examples of his new style were notable enough : still 
more so is the message on unemployment relief and the new 
programme of constructive public works which appears to-day. 
This striking document fills only a short and narrow newspaper 
column of leaded type ; it is a downright statement of aims and 
methods. It contains more than one provocative proposal, 
particularly the scheme for the immediate enrolment of 
workers by the federal Government for public employment, 
“a civilian conservation corps to be used in simple work.” 
Organized Labour, as we should expect, is at once ready for 
attack, and we may admit that the plan ought to be challenged 
from that quarter. But the main point is that all America is 
being stirred up by daily evidence of a President grappling 
vith a grave national emergency in a spirit of extraordinary 
freshness and daring. And all America is * getting a kick out 
ofit.” President Roosevelt has altered the American outlook ; 
he has created a new mental climate. 

There are two aspects of the change which, as one can see, 
are coming under increasing discussion from day to day. The 
first is the character of the present spurt ; the question whether 
anything that the new Administration may initiate can, amid 
the conditions of this year, accomplish anything considerable 
in the revival of industry and business. America, it is con- 
ceded, may see evidences of a decided recovery ;_ there may 
even be evident, before the end of the year, something rather 
like a returning tide. But business this spring is stagnant ; 
foreign trade is in dissolution ; there is a total of unemployed 
certainly not less than twelve millions and probably nearer to 


fifteen. And the second question is that of the Roosevelt 
dictatorship. When, on March 9th, Congress conferred upon 


the President complete financial authority, it gave Mr. 
Roosevelt a greater measure of power than any President of the 
United States has ever wielded. There was nothing else to be 
done. The nation wished it ; the press was virtually a unit in its 
favour; Congress was begging to be relieved of its responsi- 
bility. It is not denied that there were many members of both 
Houses who loathed the necessity and voted against their 
consciences as elected legislators. A considerable number of 
them confessed their misgivings. Some few made convincing 
speeches against the presidential dictatorship, and then voted 
for it. Seven Senators only stood out. Woodrow Wilson 
would have condemned them as “a little group of wilful 
men.” ‘There is no need to say that Senator Borah was among 
them: he is always against. The remaining half-dozen 
included La Follette of Wisconsin, son of the implacable old 
warrior of the Senate, and Costigan of Colorado, one of the 
most admirable men in American public life. These seven 
against the times voted for a principle. May we not say with 
some assurance that, even if President Roosevelt should 
succeed in an eminent degree, the day will come when the 
stalwart remnant will come into its reward ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
S. KK. Rarcuirre. 


New York, March 22nd. 


Theatre 


“Caesat’s Friend.” By Campbell Dixon and 
Dermot Morrah. At the Westminster Theatre 
(Iwo performances.) 

Carsar’s friend was Pontius Pilate, and the action of this 

distinguished but uneven play takes place during the twenty- 

four hours immediately preceding Christ’s death on the cross. 

A piece in which historical characters appear as human be- 

ings and speak the idiom of our own day inevitably risks the 

epithet Shavian; but although the lighter passages of this 
one make one wonder why its central figure has never attracted 
the analyst of Joan’s persecutors, Mr. Dixon and Mr. Morrah 
are too direct in their emotional and too restricted in their 
intellectual approach for the epithet to stick. They present, 
simply and well, the conflict of forees which resulted in a mis- 
Carriage of justice. We sec Judas (played with fervour by 


The 


Mr. Robert Speaight) receive his thirty pieces of silver. Mary 
of Magdala detects his treachery and intercedes with Pilate’s 
wife for her Master’s life. But her plea is a vain cry in the 
gathering darkness. Caiaphas, the High Priest, is the villain 
of the piece. Unscrupulous in his effort to uphold the Mosaic 
law against the blasphemer, he forces the Governor’s hand 
by blackmail: he cannot answer for the temper of Jerusalem 
. . . another rebellion will not sound prettily in Rome... 
Pilate’s career depends upon the death sentence . . . Caiaphas 
urges strongly, backed by the inspired cries of the Jewish mob. 
Against his wish, against his conscience, Pilate commits to 
Calvary One in Whom he has found no fault. He is not jesting 
when he cries to those three crosses on the sky-line, ‘* What is 
truth ?” 

The play has faults. We do not know when to distinguish 
guile from sincerity in Judas’ motive-hunting. Mary of 
Magdala is a dramatist’s puppet, empty of life. In the scene 
when Caiaphas and the mob override Pilate’s principles their 
attack is not cumulative, so that tension slackens and their 
triumph does not come as a climax. But if the play— 
presented this week for two performances by the Catholic 
Theatre Guild—is to get the second hearing it deserves, 
revision can remedy these weaknesses. 

Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith showed us 
a streak of philo- 


The acting is sound, 
in Pilate an administrator handicapped by 
sophy : a man of doubts, seeing in too clear a perspective the 
machine of which he is a part, and envying above all things 
the certainty in which Christ goes to His death. Cynicism 
is always theatrically effective, and Mr. Francis L. Sullivan 
handled the bland schemer Caiaphas with mastery. Miss 
Mary O'Farrell quietly indicated the dignity and understand- 
ing of Pilate’s wife. ‘The play's considerable merits were not 
displayed to the best advantage by a clumsy production, 

Peter FLEMING. 


Art 
Austerity in Paint 


I'renci painters have always varied in the importance which 
they attributed to the value of texture and of the actual 
quality of paint. In the seventeenth century Poussin, in 
his later and more austere period, set the fashion against 
such frivolities and it is only when he is caught off his guard 
that he exploits the sensuous qualities of pigment, usually 
in some detail of still-life or landscape. With the beginning 
of admiration for the Venetian and Flemish painters in 
the next generation artists took a more generous view. 
Their new models caused them to reject the theory that 
painting appeals essentially to the mind, and to maintain 
instead that it should, first and foremost, attract the eye. 
With such an attitude they naturally weleomed a greater 
voluptuousness of colour and a greater richness of texture, 
and they found both to perfection in the painting of Watteau, 
the supreme master of non-intellectual painting. The 
artists of the later eighteenth century were divided into 
two camps. The grand-manner historical painters who 
believed themselves to be carrying on the tradition of Poussin 
took a high line and scorned everything which did not appeal 
to Reason. Hence those acres of monotony which now 
adorn the Palace at Potsdam and most French provincial 
galleries. ‘The decorators like Boucher were more self- 
indulgent, though their haste in execution prevented them 
from attaining real succulence. Chardin invented a personal 
technique by which he produced what is in its way the most 
lovely matiére into which paint has ever been whipped. 
But his colour is so restrained that his paintings have a 
kind of personal austerity. Fragonard, the last expression 
of the Ancien Régime, returned wholeheartedly to richness 
of both colour and pigment, heightened by his astonishing 
facility. 

The nineteenth century opened gloomily with the revolu- 
tionary austerity of David which the classically-minded 
Ingres carried on after him. The Romantic painters 
reacted, but their leader, Delacroix, was so concerned with 
richness of colour that he neglected texture. 

The variations of opinion on this matter since Romanticism 
tan be well scen in the pictures now on exhibition at the 
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French Gallery in Berkeley Square, which cover the period 
from Courbet to the present day. Courbet himself, as 
we should expect from his generally serious outlook and his 
avoidance of frivolous subjects, is in favour of a sober, 
restrained technique, and the self-portrait in the present 
exhibition (3) is typical of him in this way, though it shows 
none of his best qualities. Manet tended in his later days 
to enjoy playing about more and more with paint and in 
the unfinished portrait of Carolus Duran (9) we see him at 
his flashiest. The Impressionists proper, Monet, Pissarro 
and Sisley, were primarily interested in unexpected effects 
which appeal to the eye and consequently colour and texture 
were both to them qualities of the highest importance, 
though their successor Seurat showed that their methods 
were compatible with the highest. austerity. Of all nine- 
teenth-century artists Renoir indulged most frankly in 
the sensuous qualities of paint, and nothing can go beyond 
his Algerian landscape (19) for sheer richness. Cézanne 
was never wholeheartedly voluptuous, but even in a late 
landscape like the Sous Bois (1) he proves himself to have 
a profound knowledge of what paint can do. After 1906 
a period of the grimmest austerity set in and even artists 
like Picasso, who have a natural tendency towards the pretty 
{La Belle Hollandaise), deliberately reduced painting to the 
barest essentials. The superb Study of a Head (16) from 
the Negro period achieves its effect entirely without the 
help of any sensuous attraction. But the intellectualism 
which led to Cubism did not last and since the War artists 


























































have allowed themselves again to exploit the texture of 


paint. The Vlaminck Still-Life (23) and the later Derain 
Still-Life (6) are examples of this relaxation. But perhaps 
we are soon due for another period of austerity. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THe Spectator,’ Marcu 30ru, 1833. 
IN PARLIAMENT. 

Factories Brru.—Mr. Green, on Monday, presented a petition 
from the master-manufacturers of Lancaster and the neighbourhood, 
praying for a commission to take evidence relative to the labour in 
factories before passing the Factories Bill. Sir C. Burrell said, that 
this would only procrastinate the bill. Mr. Mark Phillips said, that 
if the bill were to pass for two years, or even for one year, at tho 
end of that time the trade would be driven from this country into 
the hands of foreigners. Lord Ashley would resist to the utmost 
any attempt to procrastinate the passage of this bill by any motion 
for a commission of inquiry. Mr. M. Attwood asked why the manu- 
facturers were so sensitive upon the subject, if there were no op- 
pression practised ? The object of the bill was to put an end to 
oppression, 

* * * * 


Kean’s Last APPEARANCE. 

Kean has often turned his retirement from the stage into a farce ; 
he must now make a serious business of it. If he ever appears on 
the boards again, it should be only for the purpose of really bidding 
his admirers a last adieu. For these two or three years past, his 
every performance has been growing weaker and weaker, like the 
impressions from a fine engraving which is wearing out. Our vivid 
recollections, too, of his best personations when he was in his prime, 
have been dulled, though not obliterated, by the fteebleness of his 
later efforts; as water, thrown over the paintings on the walls of 
Pompeii, brought their colours out in momentary brightness, only 
to render them less and less apparent by each successive attempt to 
revivify them. He, too, must have been aware of this ; and noth- 
ing, probably, but his poverty has led him to follow this impolitic 
course. We were not among the number of those who railed at him 
for so doing; admiration of his genius, and a surmise of the bitter 
necessity, prevented our joining in that ery. And, indeed, for our 
own sakes, we were even glad to sce him again ; with all his infirmity 
he was worth a score of inferior actors. He was ‘ great in ruin.” 
But his time is now come. His physical powers are worn out. He 
has at last broken down upon the boards of Covent Garden ; and he 
only waits a fair dismissal from the scene of his former triumphs. 
The veteran gladiator, the victor in the arena, bows under the weight 
of his armour ; his sword falls from his grasp, and he is borne off 
upon his shield. 

* * * * 


The keeper of the toll-bar at the Park Street gate, Camden Town, 
was summoned on Tuesday for having taken double toll for two 
zebras, belonging to the Zoological Society. Plush said he did not: 
consider zebras asses, but horses. A servant in the Society referred 
to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, wherein a zebra was stated to be an 
ass. <A witness on the part of the Society stated, that the animals 
in dispute were bred in Windsor Park, out of the common ass, by a 
zebra, the property of his Majesty. Mr. Hoskins said a zebra was 
undoubtedly an ass: the stripes indicated only a certain breed of 
the ass. He ordered the defendant to refund the overcharge, and 
pay the costs. 


While the cloud crossed the sun . . . 
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Poetry 
The Path of Peace 


1. 
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Swit, in a moment’s thought, our lastingness is wrought 
From life, the transient wing. 

Swift, in a moment’s light, he mercy found,—that Knight 
Who rode alone in spring . . . 

The Knight who sleeps in stone with ivy overgrown 
Knew this miraculous thing. 


In a moment of the years the sun, like love through tear, 

Shone where the rain went by. 

In a world where armoured men made swords their 
strength and then 

Rode darkly out to die, 

One heart was there estranged, one heart, one heart was 
changed 
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Mercy from long ago, be mine that I may know 
Life’s lastingness begun. 


THe Wor.p INVISIBLE. 


The mind of man environing its thought, 
Wherein a world within this world is wrought,— 


A shadowed face alone in fields of light. hoped t 
The lowly growth and long endeavour of will practica 
That waits and watches from its human hill,—- more scl 
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A landmark tree looming against the night. 


World undiscovered within us, radiant-white, 
Through miracles of sight unmastered still, 
Grant us the power to follow and to fulfil. 
Awot 
3. of pilgr 
ELECTED SILENCE. point te 
Where voices vanish into dream, Lincoln 
I have discovered, from the pride of clay : 
Of temporal trophydoms, this theme, if any 
That silence is the ultimate guide. Offenha 
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a pounc 
not mo 
good ; 
tighten 
fidence 
| abate. 
fruit we 
Herefor 
Skill in 
A. it is no 
CREDO. P and th 
The heaven for which I wait has neither guard nor gate 
The God in whom I trust shall raise me not from dust. f the 
; Ee. given u 
I shall not see that heaven for which my days have strive. o¢ cour 
Nor kneel before the God toward whom my feet have trodF” for the, 


: :  Counei 
But when from this half-human evolvement man any —— 


woman | Be 
Emerge, through brutish Me made strong and fair any) skill. t 
free, : ‘ 

hl P » Score 0 
The dumb forgotten dead will be the ground they tread, Sivical 
And in their eyes will shine my deathless hope divine. F gass ¢ 
© and in 

have i 
It wou 


: ‘ : > countr 
Dinecr subscribers who are changing their addresses are ask the we 


to notify Tue Seecraror office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAS® 
OF EACH WEEK. The previous address to which the paper hay 
been sent and receipt reference number should be quoted. 


Allow me now much musing-space 
To shape my secrecies alone : 
Allow me life apart, whose heart 
Translates instinctive tragi-tone. 


Tlow solitude can hear! O see 

How stillness unreluctant stands 
Enharmonized with cloud and tree . « . 
O earth and heaven not made with hands ! 
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Country Life 
The Open Air 


\ CROFT BY THE Avon. 

secluded in a fold of the Avon, at the edge of an ancient 
and lovely village street, flourishes a homestead that is also a 
wllege, though this last word fits it badly; for no other 
wllege within Europe is quite like it. Indeed, no other 
centre of rural culture is quite like it, even in Scandinavia, 
yhere alone in the world flourishes a peasantry that is capable 
nits own initiative of exercising an influence on the affairs 
and thought of the nation. This homestead, this college, is 
Avoncroft, a croft by the Avon, and was founded and in some 
measure endowed (by Mr. Cadbury) in order to give at least a 
glimpse of liberal education to the sons of the agricultural 
jabourer. They come there straight from traflic on the land 
at ages that vary from eighteen to near forty ; and for the 
better part of a year learn, amid the technique of their craft, 
what literature and history may mean and what the world 


thinks, 
* * ae * 


These young men, racy of the soil from birth, come from 
humble homes and often rise to high distinction. One of them 
isnow a professor of agricultural economics ; another manager 
ofthe most famous farm in England. Desertion of the land in 
the after career is scarcely known: the rural bias is already 
too strong. A score of labourers’ sons enjoy and profit by 
this year’s training, and very many more desire to. It is 
hoped that means may be found, when the world knows how 
practically beneficent the scheme is, for extending the benefit by 
more scholarships and an extension of the farm and buildings. 
Youths from overseas are accepted. ‘Two Australians, for 
example, are included in the present group; and I seldom 
saw a company who ‘* consented to a mutual relation ”? more 
naturally or with better profit. 

* * * * 

Aword about the site itself. Evesham is the most proper place 
of pilgrimage for the land-lover in England. You cannot 
point to any very special quality of soil (as you can in South 
Lincolnshire) or indeed of climate. Lias clay is after all a sort 
of clay and regarded in some districts with little favour. Yet 
if any land falls vacant, whether on the alluvial soil of 
Offenham or round about Evesham (where to-day wall- 
flowers open under the opening plum blossom) it is taken at 
prices up to £150 an acre. The annual rent per acre is often 
a pound or two more than the freehold purchase price of acres 
not more than twenty miles away. Times have not been 
good; but the small-holders of Worcestershire say little, 
lighten their belts, and enrich their soil with a sturdy con- 


fidence in themselves and their holdings that nothing can 


| Score of countrymen impresse:i me more than I can say. 


® and infinitely patient. 
/ have ideas—as their daily debate reveals—and_ initiative. 


abate. Tradition goes for a good deal. How much more 
fruit would be planted (for example, in the cider districts of 
Hereford) if ‘* the Evesham custom ” were a national custom. 
Skill in marketing is as conspicuous as skill in cultivation; 
it is not only, perhaps not chiefly, that the spring cabbage 


and the Pershore plum find their optimum of conditions. 


% * * * 
The Avoncroft farm supports itself, though some of it is 


- given up to research and all of it to education ; but it cannot, 
' of course, pay for the pupils and they, of course, cannot pay 
q for themselves. The Ministry of Agriculture and the County 
, anjh. (Ouncil have a few—a very few—scholarships, which allow a 

_ youth here and there to spend nine months at Avoncroft, 
and to climb the ladder from the kuttom rung. The zeal, the 
_ skill, the physical strength, the intelligence of this picked 


Léa 

The 
agricultural labourer—even on a clay soil—has always as a 
class seemed to me wise beyond his status and calling, 
These young men are more: they 


It would be a fruitful work, both for the class and for the 


| country, if the founder could be given the means to extend 


the work. 
‘ * * me 


Those most unlikely people, men of letters and students of 


‘literature, would perhaps profit if they could see their subject 
| through the eyes of these labourers’ sons. 


Their literary 
training is founded on the soil. They approach poetry through 


Gray’s “ Elegy,’’ Burns’ “ Cotter’s Saturday Night,”’ Crabbe; 
and ‘‘ The Deserted Village.” It is interesting to discover 
that they prefer the Burns to the Gray, because he takes 
you into the cottage and gives you an intimate personal 
picture. Gray looks through the door and is sentimentally 
external. The first part of the Ode is liked; the second 
varies no appeal. ‘Thomas Hardy is popular. The possible 
unreality of some of the talk is atoned for by the picture and 
the force and intimacy of the influence of the land on the 
mind and character of the people. 
a * * * 

One technical achievement on the little farm is worth 
attention. When the needs of the engineering and vegetable 
department are satisfied, only fourteen acres are left for the 
dairy cows. Therefore the intensive system was compulsory. 
The cows are moved on from paddock to little paddock and 
under the stimulus of artificial fertilizers the first has a good 
growth of young grass by the time it is reached for the second 
time. The young grass is so nutritive that through the spring 
and summer two cows to the acre were kept in health and high 
production. The average of the herd was well over 800 
gallons. A part of the milk is sold under the new and rapidly 
developing scheme of providing elementary school children 
with milk (a third of a pint in a sealed glass bottle) every 
morning. In almost every case the parents are glad to pay 
the penny. Statistics as to the influence of the milk on 
the vigour both of mind and body are being made in Evesham ; 
and perhaps are likely to prove not less convincing than the 
Edinburgh figures. 

. * a “ 
A Musk Rat Crime. 

Give a dog a bad name - The musk rat which is now in 
the index expurgatorius and may not be imported or cultivated, 
is accused of eating fish and spoiling fisheries. It is possible 
that the rat may on occasion killa fish. Does not the common 
grey rat as well as the pike kill young duck and moor hen on 
rare occasions? But that this diet is common or in any general 
sense dangerous seems to be disproved by overseas experience. 
At the same time aliens seem to have strange ways in strange 
countries. The musk rat is perhaps least dangerous in the 
country of its origin. The little owl does less harm in Spain 
than in England and I can get little evidence from America that 
the grey squirrel has such a disturbing variety of tastes at 
home as in England, though it will destroy corn crops, that is 
maize crops (or so Buffon said) in South America. Here it has 
been convicted of destroying things as different as young birds 
and eggs and green-house peaches ! 

* * * % 

It is a question whether we are not damaging the pheasant, 
which had become almost English, by the new importations 
and product of game farms. The country is full of curious 
hybrids, difficult to distinguish ; and it is, I think, scarcely 
disputable that the old English pheasant, so called, and the 
white-ringed pheasant which more or less supplemented it 
these many years ago, are both superior in appearance and in 
quality to the new types. But they are not, perhaps, hardier. 
Indeed the melanistic mutants are probably the easiest of 
all to rear and have therefore been favourites among the 


game-birds. 





* * * * 
The glory of an English spring—in spite of the aliquid 
the frost and east wind—has seldom been more 
inspiring. Linnacus would have been on his knees to the 
gorse on the commons. George Meredith would have 
justified his loud phrase, “the shouts of primrose banks.” 
Tennyson would have been coining his polished epitomes of 
description of lime and ash and larch buds, not to mention 
the crest of lapwings who are calling and tumbling over the 
fields through the length and breadth of the land. The 
chiffchaff and wheatear and——it is alleged—the swallow have 
come and the “ mounted thrush” sings till the light has 
faded in the west. The tilth has been ideally dusty and the 
lambs flourish exceedingly. If he could disregard the market, 
the farmer would be as merry as the holiday maker. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. The most 
suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur. Specrator.]} 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprecraror.] 
Sir,—Might I reply to Mr. E. Peter Jones, who, in The 
Spectator of March 17th, comments on the railway and road 
problems? He states that for licence and petrol duties he 
paid last year on four pneumatic-tyred lorries £1,074, and 
asks, ‘‘ who is able to say that these lorries did not pay their 
full share for the wear and tear they contributed to the roads?” 
The italics are mine, and I use them to indicate the point of 
view of a lorry owner who measures his payments for road 
usage by wear and tear only. The cost of providing and regu- 
lating public roads, like that of navigable rivers, canals, 
railways, tramways, or even the private roadways inside a 
factory, is not represented by the wear and tear caused by the 
user. Apart from this the lack of detail in regard to size and 
use made Of the lorries makes his question as meaningless as 
would be a like one in regard to our telephones. 

He further states that ‘* between us we users of the roads are 
paying, in taxation, the full cost of maintaining and improving 
the roads.” Taxation here appears to mean petrol and licence 
duties which total £584 millions and “ us’ includes owners 
of private cars and motor cycles, *buses and hackney vehicles, 
as well as the goods vehicles which paid £21 millions. The 
heavy vehicles, of 5 tons and upwards, pay only a small 
proportion of this £21 millions. In 1930-31—the last year for 
which figures are available—maintenance and major improve- 
ments of roads represented £59 millions, new construction £6 
millions; administration, policing, cleansing, &e., £94 
millions, making the total £74} millions; these figures in- 
eluding loan charges on outstanding borrowings. Assuming, 
however, that ‘“* we users” pay the whole cost of roads 
attributable to them, it does not follow that the incidence of 
such total costs as between the three main types of motorists 
and as between heavy and light freight vehicles is a proper one. 

We are next informed that two-thirds of that sum (i.e., 
£584 millions) is devoted to the financial consequences of War 
profiteering. This appears to be merely a rhetorical way of 
saying that the whole of the petrol import duty, and part of 
the licence duties, are included in the National Budget. After 
this extravagance, the well-worn statement is made that it 
would be suicidal to continue using an old form of transport 
if a cheaper and better one has been discovered. The present 
controversy ranges round the question whether road motors, 
and in turn each class thereof, pay appropriate amounts for 
use of the roads, and if any one class of vehicle, such as the 
heavy lorry, does not do so but is aided by other classes of 
motors, or by rates and taxes, the suicidal tendency may well 
be the opposite of that suggested. The tendentious statement 
is then made that shareholders in cotton mills, ships, and steel 
works have to go without dividends and are as much entitled 
to consideration as railway stockholders. That, of course, is 
true; but the suggestion is false, as the railways have not 
suggested that absence of railway dividends warranted the 
slightest taxation of motor lorries. 

Leaving road motors, Mr. Jones criticizes Railway Rates, 
stating that he is paying 50 per cent. more than pre-War for 
rail transport while selling steel at pre-War prices to the 
railways. The word “ steel’? covers much, and railway rates 
are not based on one factor alone. Would Mr. Jones suggest 
that because the Railway Companies are selling large quan- 
tities of steel scrap at prices substantially below pre-War 
prices, steel rails should be sold at a correspondingly lower 
price than pre-War? In fact, as Mr. Jones appears to be 
unaware, a Steel Works controlled by his Company is at the 
present time selling steel rails at more than pre-War prices, 
and certain classes of manufactured steel are being sold at 
prices which have increased over pre-War prices in a greater 
ratio than railway rates. I do not suggest, like Mr. Jones, 
that one isolated factor in costs should govern selling prices, 
and what applies to railway rates applies also to steel prices. 
Turning to International affairs: Mr. Jones complains that 
the railway companies have done nothing to assist the steel 
trade to meet competition of foreign countries which have 
inflated their currency and thus reduced their cost of pro- 


duction. Indirectly, the Railway Companies have assisted 
the steel trade in many ways which I need not specify, byt 
the suggestion that the railways should be a Deus ex machina ty 
adjust the effects of foreign currencies on the steel trade, and 
presumably on all other trades, is a novel one. The Railways 
are particularly restricted and regulated by Parliament jy 
many ways: in their profits in good times; in how they 
should raise and apply capital ; and even in the use of road 
transport. That they should be a fairy godmother of trad 
at a time when they are penalized by the Government aid of 
road transport is one more of the absurdities of roaq 
propaganda. 

Having mixed my metaphors, I can appropriately turn ty 
Mr. Jones’ final point. Ulster, he states, is getting on quite 
well to-day without railways. This is incorrect. The railway; 
are operating there to-day but with only a partial service, and 
the lack of a full service is unfortunately a severe handicap 
to trade, a further one being the inability of certain factories 
to use the present railway services for fear of intimidation, If 
Mr. Jones can obtain some satisfaction out of the present 
difficulties in Ireland, I can only hope that he writes without 
knowledge of the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. V. Woon, 

Office of Vice-President L.M. & S. Railway, 

Euston Station, N.W.1. 


WILL CONGRESS CARRY INDIA ? 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] 
Sir,—An argument frequently raised by critics of the National 
Government’s Indian policy is that it means handing over the 
administration to the National Congress, which is revolution 
ary in its aims. I can find no justification for it in the known 
facts of the situation. 

The fair representation of minorities has always been a 
cardinal feature in these discussions. When it was challenged 
by the Congress representative at the second session of the 
Round Table Conference, it was crystallized in the Minorities 
Pact, to which all great minorities, save the Sikhs, were 
signatory. These discussions took definite form in the 
Communal Award of the Government—an award so equitable 
that, with the inevitable murmurings, it has won geneml 
acceptance. These minorities are, and will remain, outside 
the Congress. 

Since that award Mr. Gandhi, representing the Hindi 
community, has concluded the Poona Pact with the depressed 
classes, allocating them large representation, on what is in an 
effect « communal basis, in the legislatures. For their ow | ~ 
security, the depressed classes must make common cause with 
the other minorities ; they will therefore remain outside the | 
Congress. ; 

Under a Federal Scheme the Indian States will be largely 
represented in the Federal Legislatures. 

Those who are best qualified to examine the probabl | 
results of an election under the Government’s scheme can set | 
no possibility of the Congress, even if it revives, winning 4) 
majority either now or in the future in any of the legislative | 
bodies, whether Federal or Provincial.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wendover. STANLEY REED, 


mee 





REVISION OF TREATIES 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] % 
Sir,—In your article on “The Four Powers and Europe" 
(The Spectator, March 25th) you state that ‘‘ nowhere can 47 
stronger case be made for revision than in regard to they 
Southern Tyrol which, with its German-speaking population 
Italy acquired from Austria in 1920.” I do not wish her i 


to enter into the merits of this question, although, of course, : 
there are innumerable other areas where a far stronger cast i” 
for revision can be made out, especially because the existent?” 
of the present situation south of the Brenner is far less likely E 
to lead to international strife than the situation on otheh 
But I trust you will allow me to remind yoy 


territories. 
that the present Brenner frontier was assigned to Italy bye 
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the Treaty of London of April 26th, 1915, subscribed to by 
Great Britain, France and Russia, and that even President 
Wilson, in spite of his bitter anti-Italian bias and his professed 
horror of “secret treaties,” agreed to this solution on 
April 14th, 1919, without raising any difficulties or objections. 
Nor has there ever been a definite demand for the re-annexa- 
tion of the territory to Austria; the Austrian Government, 
which is on the best of terms with that of Italy, has indeed 
repeatedly stated that its only interest in the ‘* Siid-Tirol” 
was a cultural one.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Hotel Splendide, Piccadiily, W.1. Luicr Vin.art. 

{What title had anyone to “ assign ” part of an undefeated 
Austria to Italy in 1915? And does Signor. Villari seri- 
ously suggest that the inhabitants of the South Tyrol have 
never demanded its return to Austria ?—Ep. The Spectator.} 


THE LAWBREAKER 
[To the Editor of Tur Srrctraror.] 

Sirn,—As a former prison visitor, I agree with ‘“ Solicitor ” 
and disagree with Mr. Ensor. The findings of Courts in 
regard to the capacity of unemployed debtors to make 
maintenance payments are at times exceedingly harsh and 
unreasonable. Not only are men imprisoned for not pro- 
ducing money that it is quite beyond their power to provide, 
but they may be punished for not continuing to support 
wives who have deserted them and are living with other men. 

In some cases an unemployed man, weary of the hopeless 
search for work in his own district, may, with his wife’s 
knowledge and consent, start off on a longer trip in the hope 
of finding a job at a distance. While he is away the slender 
resources of the home run out and the wife is obliged to apply 
for relief to the guardians. The husband, as soon as he can 
be traced, is arrested and thrown into prison for “deserting ” 
his family, although he is still on the best of terms with them 
and the woman has merely said that she does not know her 
husband’s present address and has not heard from him for 
some days. This is not unnatural, for a destitute man tramp- 
ing the roads and liable to change his destination from day to 
day is hardly in a position to keep his family posted as to his 
future movements and the best addresses for the forwarding of 
letters. If we must have poverty in the midst of potential abun- 
dance to please the orthodox economists and financiers, there 
isno reason why the most afflicted class should not be treated 
with a little more common sense and consideration than 
often falls to their lot.—I am, Sir, &c., TAVISTOCK. 

The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 


[To the Editor of Tur Seecrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Cecil G. Oakes’ admirable protest against amateur 
justice indicates in the conspiracy of silence a reason why 
reform delays. Everyone, except the dumb sufferers and the 
few who understand, is satisfied that everything is for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds. 

I have preached exasperatingly in the Press and to those 
met by the way for years: you, Sir, were once good enough .to 
publish some of my views. It is not respectful to challenge 
an editor and it is not decent to bet on a certainty. Let me 
therefore just say that if I could induce you to break silence 
on the subject and support the claim for reform, it would be 
the most gratifying surprise of my life. Defendants, often— 
as Mr. Oakes says—* feeble in body or mind, or both,”’ need 
your powerful championship.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALEXANDER COPPERSMITH, 


COAL COMBINES 
[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.] 
Sir,—Your footnote to Sir John Latta’s able letter in your 
issue of March 17th seems to me to overlook certain important 
considerations. ‘* Ordered regulation” of an industry does 
not, of itself, prevent ‘ chaotic ruin.” Part I of the Coal 
Mines Act, honestly administered, not only would not prevent 
ruin, but would actually accelerate the race toward it. Sir 
John Latta has from his great knowledge and experience 
drawn your attention to the effect on shipping which is 
actually the largest single consumer of coal. By the quota 
and minimum price arrangements, the shipowner has been 
driven, more and more, to use oil. Two-thirds of the tonnage 
now being built will depend upon oil for its fuel, and not 
only are the larger and faster liners and tramps using the 
Diesel engine, but actually the small coasters (almost the 


only type of tonnage now under active construction) will 
be motor-driven. 

Can it profit the coal industry to preserve an inviolable 
quota and minimum price if the demand melts away? The 
railways have found that all the ingenious schemes of rates 
to provide them with a standard revenue have failed miserably, 
and so long as the “ ordered regulation” does not include 
the buyer at home and abroad who cannot be made to use 
our coal, or even to use coal at all, Part I must fail. In 
practice, the instinct of self-preservation has made the coal 
shipper fertile in expedients for letting the foreigner get the 
coal at less than the minimum prices. The Minister of Mines 
has confessed to the number and variety of these expedients, 
but it is fair to the industry to state that without them 
coal exporting would have been brought to a virtual stand- 
still some time ago. 

How far separating the import and export allocations as 
suggested by Mr. Runciman in his recent statement in the 
House of Commons will meet the difficulty of administering 
an Act “ more honoured in the breach than the observance ” 
remains to be seen, but the outlook is not promising, and 
the prospects of inter-district co-ordination of minimum 
prices, except under a compulsion which would set the 
ingenious to work again, are very remote. We shall wake 
up some day to realize that much time and effort has been 
spent in regulating an industry only to bring it to destruction 
when more freedom would have saved it !—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newport, Mon. W. Morpvey. 


FLOUTING JAPAN 
[To the Editor of Tux Srectator.] 
Sir,—A few days ago I had a letter from an old and respected 
British resident of Tokyo from which I take the following : 

‘“‘ I think the League of Nations is making a mess of Far Eastern 
matters in flouting Japan—the only possible preserver of peace 
out here. I lived in Canton and Shanghai during the anti-British 
boycott that ran from 1925-1927. The anti-Japanese boycott 
from 1927-28 onward long pre-dated any retaliatory action on the 
part of Japan. The Lytton Report is historically unfair to Japan 
and its authors would do better to take a course in the writings 
of Woodhead or Bland or Dillon.” 

The noble Earl himself seems to be largely responsible for 
the League’s failure to date to make peace, which will not be 
furthered by “ pressure ” and “ discrimination.” Manchukuo 
has as “ efficient a Government ” as any other part of China, 
and the Press reports of the co-operation of thirty thousand 
Manchukuans in clearing Jehol would show that Government 
to be as “ acceptable to the people of the country ” as any 
war-lord’s, despite China’s bluff and propaganda.—I am, 
Sir, &c., T. F. NONWEILER. 

The Hermitage, Worcester Park, Surrey. 

[Lord Lytton’s judgement, concurred in by all his four 
colleagues, and endorsed by the representatives of forty-two 

yovernments, may perhaps be held to outweigh even the 
dicta of Messrs. Woodhead, Bland and Dillon.—Ep. The 
Spectator. ] 

UNPRODUCTIVE EMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Srr,—It may perhaps be the irony of fate that, while such 
desperate attempts are now being made to put some limits on 
the unproductive expenditure of war, it is found necessary to 
put forward proposals that may provide means, if only by 
loan, for a gigantic outlay and thus provide employment, and 
also purchasing power, by schemes which may be also 
unproductive themselves. 

Direct taxation in time of war, however ruinous, had some 
hopes of redemption in that it acted perhaps as an indirect 
deflation which-could counteract the direct inflation, which was 
also an indirect taxation, although there was a great con- 
sumption in time of war to reduce the amount of goods in 
actual circulation. 

Any international inflation, however, must also mean some 
international taxation, even if only indirect, while there is no 
guarantee of such international consumption as would keep 
the amount of goods in circulation within reasonable limits and 
so maintain or increase prices, which is the great necd of the 
hour. 

Tariffs, bounties and other means of restriction or expansion 
of trade are purely national in operation.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newtown Park, Co. Dublin. Joun H. Burron, 
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THE COST OF BUILDING 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.] 
Sir,—The statement has appeared in your paper, and still 
more widely in other organs of the Press, that the cost of 
building is low, that materials have fallen greatly in price, 
and that now is the time to build. Iam sorry to say that these 
statements are an entire delusion ; most materials have only 
fallen fractionally, and labour still remains at more than 
double the pre-War figures. Any builder will tell you that 
the cost is still from fifty-five to seventy per cent. above pre- 
War. In this neighbourhood bricks were 30s. or 32s. per 
thousand pre-War, now 52s. 6d., four by two timber Is. 4d., 
now 2s. 4d., cement 27s. 6d., now 47s.; and a bricklayer 
or carpenter before the War was paid 8d. or 83d. per hour, 
now Is. 5d. or 1s. 54d. 

I have made it my hobby in latter years to improve a 
small country property, and I know that cottages which I 
could build before the War for £250 and £300 now cost £450 
and £500. No thoughtful person imagines that these labour 
costs will continue for all time; the building trades unions, 
encouraged by the foolish propaganda of the politicians for a 
higher standard of living, and aided by a system of subsidies 
which was merely a camouflage of their demands, blackmailed 
the nation for enormous wages, with the result that the tax- 
payer is loaded with a huge addition to his income tax to meet 
the expenditure, and private builders have had to write off a 
considerable proportion of their outlay, as unrepresented by 
any lasting assets. The mechanics whom I have employed, 
albeit excellent men, have carried home, even this last summer, 
from £3 10s. to £4 a week. If I were a young man, I would 
not think of building anything which could wait, till prices 
are more reasonable.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. Lys. 

Bournemouth, 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.|] 
Sir,—The Rector of Devizes, in his letter on this subject 
in your issue of March 8rd, states that Archbishop Laud 
wrote that “not one” of the Fathers accepted the modern 
theory of Apostolic Succession. Would Mr. Clarke be so 
good as to furnish a student with the reference? In his 
speech on Episcopacy in the House of Lords (pp. 194-198, 
ed. Oxford, 1840), the Archbishop certainly implies the 
opposite view. Is it possible that Mr. Clarke has mistaken 
for Laud’s own a quotation from the speech of his opponent, 
Lord Say and Seal ?—I am, yours, &c., 
G. H. TREMANHEERE. 
St. Edwards House, West Malvern. 


[To the Editor of Ture Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The letter of Mr. E. Hockley in your last issue is very 
unfair. If he suggests that the ‘* National Church ” should 
produce a cure for the unemployment question, then he is 
asking for something economists and politicians are unable to 
solve. 

If he suggests that the clergy are doing nothing to carry out 
the charge of Christ to ‘* Feed my sheep,” the accusation is 
untrue. Every parish priest is striving his utmost by personal 
and self-sacrificing service to relieve the hardships of the 
victims of the unfortunate economic system. He does not 
seck the glamour of publicity, he is content to do his utmost 
quietly in the homes of those among whom he labours.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. J. ELsiery. 

Stanley Vicarage, Liverpool. 


IDEAL Versus PRACTICAL 
[To the Editor of 'Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—In all discussions about the League, there is con- 
spicuous among its defenders and its critics alike a confusion 
of certain particuiar ideas which is most misleading. I call 
attention to it because it happens to be especially prominent 
in Sir Herbert Kealy’s letter, of which the gist is that, 
“morally and ideally,” only moral effectiveness counts ; 
* Practical” effectiveness matters not at all. 
The moral or ideal and the practical are here not only 
distinguished, but directly opposed. In actual fact there is 
a distinction, but no possible opposition, Materialism and 





a] 


sentimentalism, however, are irreconcilably opposed ; but 
upon one thing they are. agreed, and that is in identify; 
materialism with practicality and sentimentalism with 
idealism. That is the fatal confusion. 

Ipso facto, what is morally effective is practically effective 
what is morally injurious is practically injurious. There ‘an 
be no progress except through the effective pursuit of right 
ideals. Idealism sets the goal and gives the motive to 
action ; practicality is the guide which makes action effective, 
It does not deceive itself with the notion that the obstagle 
are of no account ; it lays itself out to overcome them, inthe 
faith that nothing which ought to be is impossible of ultimat, 
achievement. But to renounce practicality is not idealism, 
but sentimentalism, just as to renounce idealism is not 
practicality, but materialism. 

Our ideals may, of course, be wrong. In the pursuit of 
any ideal we shall certainly fall into some errors of judgement, 
But idealism and practicality are the father and mother of 
progress, whether moral or material. Materialism and 
sentimentalism arc alike sterile.—I am, Sir, &c., 





A. D. Invgs, 


PRAYER AND GENIUS 
[Vo the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The Bishop of Ripon, in his impressive article in your 
issue of March 17th, attributes to Ruskin the following quo. 
tation : 

“Worship stands in some commanding relation to the health of 
man, and to his highest power. So as to be, in some manner the 
source of intellect. All the great ages have been ages of faith,” 
May I be allowed to point out that this passage occurs ip 
Emerson’s The Conduct of Life (essay on ‘* Worship ”— 
Everyman edition, page 255)? Kmerson, however, says “ ages 
of belief’ not ‘* ages of faith.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Glasgow. WESTWOOD MACcNEILL, 


[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sir,-—May I be permitted a few observations prompted by the 
Bishop of Ripon’s article, ‘“* Prayer and Genius,” in your 
issue of March 17th ? I admit that ‘* Things are in the saddle 
and ride the world,” but I wish to suggest that according to 
my experience the inferiority complex which this situation has 
given rise to is starting to give way in this country to a hope 
complex. This is the beginning of a feeling that there is 
something in life beyond practical conditions. I think this 
because it is my business to propound a new artistic idea 
which has a profound aesthetic side, and a severely practical 
form of expression. 

I have found that practically all to whom I have talked, 
whether philosopher, soldier, or working man take the keenest 
possible interest in the possibility of a new art form which may 
assist to uplift mankind. The art form to which I am refer- 
ring is Colour-Music, which is based on the theory that 
changing colours rhythmically affect human beings emotion 
ally as changing sounds rhythmically (music) do. However, 
it is not my purpose here to discuss Colour-Music, but to 
suggest that if such widely different types all take the greatest 
possible interest in a completely new (to them) conception 
which appears to be capable of creating aesthetic enjoyment, 
that there is likely to be a soil ready for production of genius. 
At all events, it is a smaller step for people from appreciation 
of a new artistic conception to moral genius than from 4 
mechanistic one. 

I fear that a large part of the blame for the lack of 


personality must be laid at the door of the Church, since het 7 
representatives have been decidedly lacking themselves in 


this. However, the fact that one of our leading intellectual 


bishops can use the term scientific in connexion with praye! > 
fills me with hope that this line will be appreciated by the maa 
in the street, and lead to a new type of age of faith based on4 F 
Then we shall have a more | 


scientific conception of prayer. 
synthetic and therefore fuller expression of religion in an up 


to-date form which will take the people with it, because it is n0 F 
longer put out in a form applicable to mankind before the 


mechanical age.—I am, Sir, &ce., 
C. B. Bracken. 
2 East Chapel St., W.1. 
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Design for Modern Life 


By G. M. Boumpurey. 


TERE are signs that the year 1933 will prove to be a turning 
point in the course of British commercial art. As a result 
perhaps of the Gorell Committee’s report on “* Art in Industry ” 
(which was in itself but the climax to many years’ hard 
work by various devoted bodies and individuals), it is at last 
dawning on those elusive entities, the Powers that Be and the 
Man in the Street, that design is of importance to others 
beyond artists and the arty—more—that good design may 
actually be good business. To the cynic who would argue 
that it is merely a case of the drowning man clutching at a 
straw and that in these days of depression our manufacturers 
are ready to try anything, even art, in the hopes of improving 
their sales, one can reply that the case of Sweden, among other 
countries, goes to prove that good design offers considerably 
more support than any proverbial straw. Be that as it may, 
the public will only have-itself to blame if at the end of the 
present year it has not formed a clear idea of what good 
design can be. June and July will see an exhibition of 
“ Industrial Art in Relation to the Home ” at Dorland House 
in Lower Regent Street ; and for April, May and June the 
B.B.C. has ‘arranged a series of discussions on ‘ Design in 
Modern Life,’ in connexion with which there will be various 
illustrative exhibitions all over the country. 

Those who wish to get a bird’s-eye view of the position 
of design as it stands to-day cannot do better than turn to 
the Studio Year-book of Decorative Art for 1933.* To see 
so many excellent examples as are illustrated in its pages 
would take many weeks of exploration and a highly specialized 
topographical knowledge. Here they are all assembled 
within one cover, and one may trace in a pleasant hour or 
two the progress of the various branches of design throughout 
the year and note which tendencies are persisting and which 
are dying out. As the survey is world-wide in range, it affords 
an opportunity of comparing the work of British designers 
with that of their fellows in other countries. So far as interior 
decoration and equipment go, they appear to have reached 
the stage of knowing what they want to do and are now 
settling down to do it. The adherents of traditionalism and 
hand-craftsmanship make a very small showing, and— 
even more significant—it would seem that several of them are 
delicately shifting their ground so as to conform as imper- 
ceptibly as possible with the general trend. If the evidence 
of this miscellany is to be accepted, the school of design ineptly 
called modernist has won the day and, though this will no 
doubt cause pain to those whose opinions are no longer pliant, 
it is all obviously as it should be. The circumstances of life 
to-day call for a period of simplicity no less for reasons of 
economy than that we may recover from the nausea consequent 
upon an age of bad ornament and over-decoration. and assimi- 
late all the machine has to teach us. When this simplicity 
has been explored to the uttermost, no doubt we shall be 
Teady to move forward towards elaboration once more— 
but with a renewed and proper respect for the essentials of 
construction. It is possible, too, that the increasing leisure of 
the masses will by then be partly occupied in various forms of 
art work, and the result may be a real renaissance of crafts- 
manship. But the time for this is not yet ripe. The world is 
Poor and the world is sadly muddle-headed. In spite of the 








* Decorative Art, 1933. (The Studio. 7s. 6d.) 


sneers of the reactionary it is groping its way towards the 
simplicity it needs without knowing it. To take an extreme 
case: tubular steel furniture, which had to meet considerable 
opposition in this country, has now established itself beyond 
all doubt and a large number of firms is engaged in its pro- 
duction. It is cheap, comfortable and easily cleaned ; more- 
over, it conforms aesthetically with what the present day 
requires—and so no jests about operating-theatres have been 
able to hold it back. In this book it figures in dozens of 
illustrations, consorting happily with furniture of all kinds. 
One can only regret, therefore, that the editor has seen 
fit to pass a weak remark about * chairs looking like bicycles.” 
One might as reasonably expect Jews to eschew brick houses 
because of memories of the bondage in Egypt which the 
material must: hold for them. Indeed, there are hints in both 
the short prefatory articles that the editor's sympathies lie 
rather with the arts and crafts school and that he deplores 
inwardly the direction in which design is running. Nor are 
his statements of fact always accurate. ‘ The flat-roofed 
concrete house” is not “of its very nature a ‘ uniform’ 
house ” and it can most emphatically ‘* be given individual 
character.” He appears to treat bricks and concrete as 
antitheses, not realizing that there is no reason why concrete 
houses should not be faced with bricks as is done widely in 
Holland. Even more strongly to be condemned is his approval 
of those architects who are imitating in other materials the 
forms dictated by the use of concrete, thus evolving a bastard 
art that can have no possible value. 

It is presumably unavoidable that the reduced amount of 
building should have affected the output of our younger 
architects. more seriously than that of the older men whose 
positions are more assured. To this cause must be attributed 
the extreme dulness of the examples of British architecture 
illustrated. But one misses mention of Wells Coates and 
Amyas Connell, two of the younger men whose progress 
is most worth watching and who have both made contribu- 
tions to design in the past year which should not be ignored, 
It is amusing, too, to notice in the pictures of another house, 
whose only claim to modernity can be the year in which it 
was built, the same steel table dragged into two pictures to 
give a spurious effect of modernism. But these are small 
faults to find with a large and beautiful book, containing 
hundreds of admirable illustrations and published at a 
remarkably low price. ‘Those who wish to see the direction 
in which design is moving, those who are afraid of modernism, 
and those (like the lady who wrote to me from Canada the 
other day) who want to know whether and how good furniture 
of the traditional type can be fitted into a modern house— 
all such people cannot resolve their doubts more satisfactorily 
than by examining this book. It embraces every department 
of the home, from the architecture to the dinner service, and 
almost every illustration is of value. In particular, among 
the work of British designers, I would commend the music- 
room by Brian O’Rorke, on page 48, the chairs and settee by 
Arundell Clarke (which were recommended on the ‘* Modern 
Home ”’ page some months ago), on page 58, the bunk bed by 
Betty Joel, page 68, and the room by Angus Grant, on 
page 117. One of the best things in the book is the rug by 
Robert Lallemant, on page 111, but it will be a strange taste, 
indeed, that can find nothing to admire, 
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A New Way With Philosophy 


Interpreting the Universe. (Faber and 


By John Macmurray. 
Faber. 5s.) 


Ir is commonly urged in criticism of modern philosophy that 
it has developed into the cultivation of an abstract and 
difficult technique which, remote from human interests, bears 
no longer any relation to the concrete problems of living ; 
that it tells us neither what we should think nor how we should 
act, and, so far from helping us to save our souls, renders it 
very doubtful whether we have souls to save. 

Professor Macmurray is one of the few living philosophers 
who possesses both the ability and the will to bring philosophy 
out of the lecture room and down from the clouds, and to 
restore it to the market piace where Socrates first made it live. 
The greatness of the service is measured by the greatness of 
our need of it, and it is not necessary to agree with Professor 
Macmurray’s conclusions to applaud his intentions. Freedom 
an the Modern World, published last summer, was concerned 
largely with problems of conduct. Our intellectual life is free 
our emotional life in chains ; how are we to bring the latter up 
to the level of the former? Such was the question which 
Professor Macmurray set himself to answer. The present 
work is concerned with the problem of knowledge ; yet it is 
characteristic of the author that this subject which, in the 
hands of most philosophers, is the starting-point for abstract 
and academic discussion, is quickly carried into the spheres of 
sociology and ethies—how are we, Professor Macmurray asks, 
to subordinate “ the social control of life through economic 
organization to the human interests of all the individuals 
concerned ? ”—and culminates in a discussion of the nature of 
personality. The argument is briefly as follows: there is 
a distinction between immediate experience and _ reflective 
thinking. Immediate experience is independent of education, 
training, science ; it is the actual stuff of living. Moreover, 
it is a kind of knowledge ; when one suddenly learns to balance 
oneself on a bicycle or cuts a first outside edge on the ice one 
has, through immediate experience, acquired knowledge, and 
knowledge which is both unteachable and incommunicable. 

“Men knew the world they lived in long before science was 
thought of. And in some ways, perhaps, they knew it better and 
more intimately than most of us know it to-day, since we took to 
living in towns and travelling in motor-cars. That immediate 
knowledge of the world which is the effortless result of living in 
it and working with it and struggling against it has a much higher 
claim to be taken as the type of human knowledge than anything 
that science either has or can make possible.” 

Owing to the influence of science this fundamental kind of 
knowledge is apt to be overlooked. Yet without it there can 
be neither science, craftsmanship, art, history, nor any of the 
other activities in which knowledge, ordinarily so called, 
resides. For, and here is the central thesis of the book, what is 
commonly called knowledge, which is the result of reflective 

thinking, presupposes this original knowledge, which is 
immediate experience. We can only think about what we 
already know ; science, in fact, is merely a mode of enabling us 
to organize and communicate what we know independently of 
science. “ If we did not know what water is by drinking it 
and washing in it and boiling it in our kettles, the scientifie 
statement that water is H,O would be merely a meaningless 
noise.” Thinking, indeed, proceeds from a failure in the 
knowledge which is immediate experience ; we resort to it to 
redress some failure in the business of living. How mistaken, 
then, is the view which is prepared to take it as a substitute 
for living! Thinking results in different types of knowledge 
and not only in one, as science often seems to suggest. There 
are in addition biological knowledge and_ psychological 
knowledge. Professor Macmurray does not make as clear as 
he might that he is using the word ‘“ psychological” in a 
peculiar sense ; yet his use of it is essential for his doctrine 
of “personality.” Let us suppose that we were to obtain 
from a number of scientists comprehensive accounts of a 
living human being. The biologist, the chemist, the physicist, 
would send in theoretically complete accounts of the consti- 
tition of his body ; the psychologist (in the ordinary sense of 
the word) would analyse the contents of his mind; the 
economist would present us with an account of his peculiar 
abstraction, the economic man, and on... . Let. us 
suppose, further, that these various accounts were made 
theoretically complete and were collated to form a complete 
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record of all that science could tell us about the man, We 
should still, it is obvious, know nothing of his personality, 
Why not? Because a personality is something over an 
above the various aspects of a human being which the sciengg, 
abstract for special treatment. Hence, the way of knowing 
a personality is not the way of science, but the way of unde. 
standing in friendship and even more of intimacy in oye, 
Unfortunately, this kind of knowledge is still without jj, 
appropriate organizing science. One of the problems of oy 
times is, in Professor Macmurray’s view, the evolution of, 
type of thinking which will be adequate to the nature of humay 
personality ; this would give psychological knowledge, 
This is a book of first-rate interest, the product of one of 
the most original minds of our time. As you read it, yoy 
find that your own mind leaves its well-worn grooves of 
accustomed thought ; it stirs ; it moves ; it begins to think, 
And not only to think—it experiences that delightful, and fo 
the middle-aged rare, sensation of thinking something new, 


C. KE. M. Joap, 
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The League’s Work 


The League of Nations in Theory and Practice. By C. k, 
Webster, with somos chapters on International Co-operation 
by Sidney Herbert. (Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 


Tuts is a summary of about 300 pages, describing the organx 


ization and work of the League. Professor Webster is exact “ mac 
in his statements and skilful in indicating criticism without both : 
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departing from the attitude of the historian who is an observer 
of contemporary life. Although many books have bee 
written on the League, most of them are already out of date; 
and even the very recent books have certainly left room for 
a summary, Students, no doubt, require to see the League 
system as a whole. Indeed the work of the League has 
become so extensive that the specialist in one section of 
international policy tends to forget or to underestimate the 
work done outside the section in which he is interested. 
It is useful, therefore, to have a short account of as much 
as possible, even if in some cases the summary may mislead 
anyone not acquainted with the details. The work of 
Professor Webster and Mr. Herbert guards against possible 
misconception by a careful phrasing ; and only in very small 
points is there any correction possible. It was clearly not 
intended by the authors to imply that the members of the |- 
Mandates Commission “ represent ”’ States, in the technical | 
sense, when they speak of “‘ the states represented ” on the F 
Commission. The real difficulty about all books on the > 
League, however, is that they assume too much knowledge 
even in advocates or supporters of League methods. Every 
speaker on public platforms and some who speak in academic 
circles must be aware that the audience will swallow with 
delight the news, for example, that Germany was admitted 
a member of the League ; and later questions will show that 
no one in the audience knows anything about Germany. A 
League mythology is rapidly developing. Some believe the 
League to be the devil, and some an angelic choir. And 
the danger comes not only from ignorance of the forces 
referred to by the names of nations but also from a tendency 
among writers on the League to ignore entirely the existence 
of the diplomatic system or to treat it as early Christians 
treated pagan gods. The League system may indeed trace 
its descent from certain Conferences and _ International 
Unions ; but it has in it some of the blood of diplomacy. 
And it is not bad blood. Professor Webster and Mr. Herbert 
do not deal with the contrast between the diplomatic system 
and the League system: and even on the delicate subject 
of the personnel of the Secretariat, their summary avoids 
any disagreeable implications. Some say that the “ old” 
diplomacy has affected’ the League; but it is too often 
implied that conciliation and adjustment of conflicting 
interests were not and are not to be found outside the League 
system. Diplomacy is an art which may indeed be misused; 
but the League system lives in the tradition which diplomacy 
has created. There is a danger in implying that the League 
is a first essay in international virtue ; and a still greatet 
danger in seeming to expect the League to correct the evil 
doing of other nations. 
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India Marches Past 


India Marches Past. By R. J. Minney. (Jarrolds. 16s.) 
The Great Wall of India. By Ian Hay. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


2s, 6d.) 
The Indian Tariff Problem. By Hirendra Lal Dey. (Allen and 


Unwin. 16s.) 

India Marches Past is bad book-making, of a sort for which one 
supposes there must be a demand, since so many examples keep 
tumbling out. Rather more than half of it is history; the 
rest, about sexual and social and religious abuses. The latter 
section, even with a historical introduction, hardly exhausts 
“{ndia’”’; and some of us, after the Lindbergh baby, the 
Stiffkey business, and our film-star-crazy Press and some con- 
temporary fiction, are growing hesitant about heaving this 
kind of half-brick. The historical portion is largely a collection 
of what Americans call ‘* near-facts.”” Not many statements 
are outrageously wrong; but few are pedantically right. 
Thus: “* The English had not thought of India until 1600 ” 
(p. 16). But the Third Witch in Macbeth threatened to track 
a ship called the ‘ Tiger,’ sailing to Aleppo in 1583; four of 
the ‘ Tiger's’ passengers went on to India, to see if trade 
could be opened up. Cromwell “* exacted compensation from 
the Dutch for their raids on the East India ships” and 
“happily readjusted the balance ” (34), As a matter of fact, 
he kept £46,000, more than half the £85,000 awarded by 
arbitrators to the East India Company. The French, when 
they settled in India, 

“made it clear from the start that there could not be room for 
both nations even as traders on the Indian continent. So with every 
news of fresh fighting in Europe, the French and English traders 
in every small settlement in India flew at each other’s throats 
without so much as troubling about the cause of the new European 
cmbroilment ”’ (66). 

This is a fairy tale. Pondicherry was founded in 1674; 
there were incidents, but the French were at particular pains 
to keep peace with the English, until about 1720; and they 
received a tolerant kindness in return. 

“The scene changes now to Bengal, where, without any pro- 
vocation at all, an insensate, and cruel native prince, Suraj-ud- 
Dowlah, struggling free of the control of the Mogul, planned to 
seize the rich merchandiso in the English warehouses in 
Caleutta ” (68). 

One quite understands that in this class of writing everything 
must be sharpened up into false simplicity, and English history 
must be represented as one ‘* Big Parade.” But Suraj-ud- 
Daula’s predecessor, Allahvardi Khan, had not left any very 
noticeable control of the Mogul to be struggled free from ; he 
had been, however, considerably concerned over the assassi- 
nation of one of his colleagues, the Nizam, at the instance of 
the French, and with the war in the Carnatic that had resulted 
in another colleague being made a French puppet and his 
successor an English one. Professor Dodwell says (Dupleix 
and Clive, 118), 

“he threatened the French in Bengal with the seizure of their 
property. Incurious and apathetic as Indians may have been, the 
slaughter of two Muhammadan princes and the tutelage of a 
third by the infidel were not events to be passed over without 
comment at a Muhammadan court.” 

Even Orientals are not blind to the obvious. Captain Rennie, 
a sea-captain who wrote before the disaster to Fort William 
had been completely reversed at Plassey, says (Reflections on 
the Loss of Calcutta, 1756), 


“the principal cause of the war was the knowledge of what had 
happened on the coast of Coromandel, for many Moors (and some of 
distinction among them) have come lately from thence and declared 
that the English and French have divided the country, while their 
—* Nabobs are not better than shadows of what they should 


Rennie, writing with local and immediate knowledge, runs up 
a long list of provocations, some of them almost intolerable, 
which his countrymen had put upon Suraj-ud-Daula. To 
this the English added a tactless answer when he ordered 
them to cease fortifying Calcutta. Their refusal was the direct 
cause of the war. Mr. Minney deals lavishly in generalizations, 
being a very noisy writer. ‘* No Indian will ever pay out 
money until every form of coercion has been applied ” (77). 
The Princes poured out money when Britain was at war 
With Germany; and there have surely been examples of 
generosity in Indians who were not Princes. ‘ No Indian 
cares how much corporal indignity and suffering he endures 
80 long as his land is left for his family ” (79). 1 am afraid, 


with so many writers among us like Mr. Minney, we have to 
own, when foreigners generalize about ‘* the British,” that we 
“have bought it.” When Mumtaz Begum was attacked 
in Bombay, “ the British instantly deposed the Maharajah ” 
(of Indore). Dramatic and impressive ; but an over-statement 
in keeping with the whole tissue of a paragraph of exaggera- 
tions and half-truths (270). It was a slow complex affair. 

The Great Wall of India is a globe-trotter’s book—as much 
of a tiny section of India as could be seen from a motor-car 
or picked up from strictly limited hearsay. When a writer 
who has done work we respect produces pages as commonplace, 
trivial and unjustified as these, we must suppose it to be due 
to laziness. 

The Indian Tariff Problem in Relation to Industry and 
Taxation is a book to be strongly commended. It may not be 
saying much in the present state of the world, but from the 
British point of view India is one of the most encouraging 
regions ; and one very happy fact is the number of Indians 
who are now studying their own history and economics with- 
out nationalist bias. Dr. Dey collates an immense amount of 
information, historical, geological, industrial; material for the 
economic reconstruction of India. He provides incidental 
glimpses of his country’s peasantry and their means of life, 
which are fascinating : 

“Even to this day there are in existence large numbers of 

diminutive blast furnaces in the wilder parts of India, particularly 
in the Central Provinces and Orissa, which continue to produce by 
wasteful methods small blooms of soft iron used chiefly for axe- 
heads and ploughshares.” 
That quotation is a typical example of his idiomatic excellent 
English. He studies dispassionately the cotton and steel 
industries, jute, sugar-cane culture, and the whole basis of 
India’s industrial life. Epwarp THOMPSON. 


The Salonika Expedition 


Military Operations, Macedonia, to the Spring of 1917. 
By Captain Cyril Falls. Maps compiled by Major A. F. Becke, 
(H.M. Stationery Office: 12s. 6d.; case of maps 5s. 6d.) 

Tur name of Salonika recalls the least known and most 

hotly criticized of the many campaigns in the Great War. 

Captain Falls has displayed much skill and tact in compiling 

the first of two volumes of the Official History of this strange 

business in Macedonia where for the first eighteen months 
high politics and endless disputes among Allied generals 
and statesmen had precedence over military affairs. The 
author does not go quite so far as to call a spade a spade, 
but he sets out the facts with suflicient clearness. Every 
serious student of the War can now see that the Salonika 
expedition was fully justified. Bulgaria was the weakest 
link in the Central Powers’ alliance, and her surrender in 

September, 1918, hastened the general collapse of a few 

weeks later. It was sound strategy to attack that Achilles 

heel. The pity of it was that the Allies could never agree, 
until the last summer of the War, to put force enough into 
their attack. Sir George Milne in October, 1916, told the 

War Office that even the local offensive to which General 

Sarrail’s composite army was restricted “might at any 

moment cause a break-up in the Bulgarian army,” which 

was unequal to the strain of a long and arduous campaign. 

Had General Sarrail been strongly reinforced at that time 

he might have broken the Bulgarian line and occupied Sofia 

in 1917. But the opportunity was lost. While the Central 

Powers were crushing Rumania, the Allies in Macedonia 

were too weak to make any serious impression on the Bul- 

garian defences, supported as they were by good German 
troops. Our small army lost heavily in night attacks on 
the impregnable hill fortresses beside Lake Doiran, and the 

French and Serbians to the west fared no better. Captain 

Falls shows how the campaign was affected not so much by 

the pro-German leanings of the Greek Court as by the 

inability of the British and French Governments to agree on 

a policy towards Greece. M. Jonnart may be thought to 

have acted harshly when as High Commissioner in June, 

1917, he compelled King Constantine to abdicate. But 

action of any kind was preferable to the half-hearted efforts 

to support the King in Athens and M. Venizelos, his rebellious 
subject, at Salonika, for General Sarrail had to occupy Thessaly 
with troops that he could ill spare lest the Greek Royalists 
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should suddenly attack him in the rear. The Foreign Offices 
were unable, it would seem, to realize the critical nature of 
the Macedonian situation. 

It is well known that General Sarrail was by no means 
popular with his military colleagues, whether French or 
foreign. Captain Falls does not gloss over the painful fact, 
but he reminds us that the task of keeping the forces of 
half a dozen nations in hand was almost impossible, and that 
General Sarrail at his best, as in the French retreat after 
their first advance into Serbia in the winter of 1915, or in 
the attack on Monastir, was an extremely able commander. 
The reader is allowed to infer that the real villain of the 
piece was not General Sarrai]l but the late Sir William 
Robertson, Chief of the General Staff. Robertson never 
approved of sending troops to Macedonia, and he did his 
utmost, quite consistently, to limit their numbers and, if 
possible, to reduce their strength. If there was any truth 
in the sneering remark, current at the time, that Salonika, 
from the enemy's standpoint, was only another concentration 
camp of British captives, the fault, it is hinted, was Robert- 
son’s. Captain Falls shows in his extremely interesting 
narrative that even by 1917 the Salonika force had more to 
its credit than its detractors would admit. His second volume 
will provide its full justification. Major Becke’s maps are 
numerous and excellent ; together with the fine panoramic 
photographs of the Doiran hills, they reveal in particular 
the fearful odds against the 22nd and 26th Divisions in the 
desperate attacks of -April, 1917. 

Epwarp Hawke. 


Sacrifice 


Origins of Sacrifice: A Study in Comparative Religion. 
By E. O. James. (John Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

In this important book Dr. E. O. James, who is already known 
as an authority on folk-lore, surveys the whole history and 
development of sacrificial rites from the point of view of 
anthropology. Although he humbly disclaims special know- 
ledge in various departments and acknowledges his debt to 
other scholars, the book gives evidence of wide researches 
and a span of appreciation that includes St. Anselm, Sir James 
Frazer, Miss Harrison, and Monsignor Duchesne. Whilst due 
notice is taken of the various psychological and theological 
explanations which have been put forward by recent scholars 
of the impulses underlying the universal rite of sacrifice, the 
book mainly deals with the witness of archaeology and com- 
parative religion. It takes first the two main forms of primi- 
tive sacrifice—vegcetation offerings, and the shedding of blood 
—and shows their relation to the basal needs of primitive 
man : for the first is intimately connected with the promotion 
of fertility, the second with the gaining and increasing of 
vitality. Essentially therefore what we find in sacrifice is 
“the will to live manifesting itself in a life-giving and a life- 
getting ceremonial.” The killing of the victim, so often 
regarded as central, is really secondary: it is to be regarded 
as * the giving of life to promote or preserve life.” The death 
of the thing sacrificed is simply a means of releasing the 
vitality which the ancient world believed to reside in the 
blood : (a) in order to augment the power and activity of the 
god; (b) to give new life and power to the worshipper and 
“cover” or annul his transgressions and frailties; (c) to 
establish or renew a covenant or communion between the 
worshipper and the object of worship. In a fully-developed 
sacrificial religion, all these elements are present, forming 
together the ‘“‘ complex ritual pattern ” which embodies the 
religious faith and hope of the believers. 

These concepts are implied throughout the Old Testament 
where we can observe them at many different stages of de- 
velopment. They underwent progressive  spiritualization 
at the hands of the Hebrew prophets, and in Christianity re- 
ceived a new lease of life through incorporation in its sacra- 
mental system. This perpetuation of primitive religious 
methods is possible because the idea of sacrifice is based on 
fundamental human insights and human needs. It is the way 
in which primitive man laid hold on Mystery ; and the way in 
which man lays hoid on Mystery still. Where it is eliminated 
from the ritual-pattern, institutional religion tends to dry up 
or collapse, for the key to its meaning has been taken away. 
All this is worked out by Dr. James in considerable detail. 


—————= 


Special seetions deal with human sacrifice, the Mystery-cutts, 
and the origin of the rites of propitiation and atonement, 
The bearing of his researches on the interpretation of Christian 
doctrine is obvious ; though to some it will appear that his 
conclusions verge on the controversial sphere. But as he 
reminds us in his last paragraph, the modern Christian has 
little cause to be proud of the ‘* process of desacralization” 
which now gives the august name of sacrifice to the disposal 
of goods at a bargain price. 
EVELYN Unvernuu, 


Ferruccio Busoni 


Ferruccio Busoni : By E. J. Dent. 


University Press. 


a Biography. 
21s.) 


(Oxford 


Or Ferruccio Busoni’s life it ean be said with singular aptitude 
that the child was father to the man. In early years there 
were formed in him most of the qualities that characterized 
him in manhood. At the age of eight the conflict between hig 
Latin temperament and German training was already ap. 
parent. It was a conflict that lasted for the whole of his life ; 
and, while it was partly responsible for his profound inter. 
pretative powers as a pianist, it was also partly the cause of 
the dark problems that challenged his creative impulse. Ina 
sense creator and interpreter in him were one. When he played 
the later sonatas of Beethoven he left the impression that the 
works were being created anew. During a performance new 
ideas appeared to be coming to him thick and fast. The writer 
recalls one particular performance of Beethoven’s Opus 111, 
and the experience of suddenly perceiving episodes, which 
before had been enigmatic, in a clear, steady light. It did 
not seem far-fetched to think of that reading as an act of 
creation. There was init something of the same quality that 
is found in the Fantasia Contrappuntistica, wherein Busoni 
takes a fragment of a Bach fugue as an excuse for a lengthy 
exposition. ‘That work was once played in London by one of 
the composer’s admiring disciples. ‘That was another expe- 
rience to be remembered. The exposition lasts for about 
half an hour and employs all kinds of scholastic devices, 
choral prelude, fugue, intermezzo, variations, cadenza and 
chorale. During that time the composer piles up invention 
upon invention until the weight seems too heavy to be borne 
at one sitting. But just as the matter of the work is beginning 
to triumph over the creative mind, that mind suddenly 
asserts itself, marshals its forces with a commanding gesture, 
and, by means of a brilliant strategic movement, reaches its 
destination. 


One looks in vain for such a movement in Busoni’s actual 
life. In his lucid and discerning study of that life, Professor 
Dent has revealed all the contributory forces of a complex 
nature. They resulted in a heroic and a tragie conflict. The 
tragedy of Busoni’s career was that he was never satisfied 
that he had brought the best out of himself. No work of his 
can be ealled a stretto by means of which he reached a logical 
end. Not even Doctor Faust was that. Yet into that opera 
Busoni was resolved to put everything. It is the summing- 
up of his life’s work and experience. Each of his larger com- 
positions is surrounded by a number of small satellites. and 
Doctor Faust takes up and develops ideas from various 
shorter works. The conception reveals an aloofness of mind 
and a complete evasion of any set, categorical style that 
make a final appraisement almost impossible. Busoni, in 
preparing the text, discarded all the conventions of the Faust 
story and returned to the puppet-show version. The Countess 
of Parma episode becomes important. Herein Faust prac- 
tises necromancy before the Count and Countess on their 
wedding-night with the result that the Countess, even at such 
a moment, falls a victim to a greater power than the Count 
could wield. ‘The end of the story is far removed from the 
traditional descent into Hell. Busoni’s Faust arrives at that 
metaphysical state beyond all ideas of God and Devil, and 
dwells only in the consciousness of his own ego. This is to be 
continued after his death in the child-figure which a beggar- 
woman (the Countess) in a Wittenberg street has left with 
him. The child-figure becomes the symbol of the continuity 
of his own spirit. 

There is a parallel between this and Busoni’s own end. 
Towards the end of his life he revealed a growing curiosity in 
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the work of younger musicians. Another parallel to the 
Nietzschean end of the opera is the fact that the music was 
fnished by another hand. To Philipp Jarnach, a devoted 
disciple, this great task was entrusted. His contribution 
is self-effacing yet authoritative. He knew his master’s mind 
and to it submitted his own. 

Possibly, even probably, the symbol of the child-figure 
originated in Busoni’s yearning for a childhood that had 
never been his. Professor Dent’s description of young Fer- 
ruccio being dragged round Europe by his father is even more 
poignant than the accounts of Mozart’s boyhood. The whole 
pook, indeed, by its very reticence and ciear judgement, 
makes Busoni’s tragedy an overwhelming experience, tem- 
pered, however, by these last words: ‘* Music was infinite : 
the past was as nothing to its future. If he was forced to 
recognize the limitations of human life, there was always a 
new music to come, far beyond the boundaries of his own 
personal knowledge.” 

That a professor should describe Ferruccio Busoni’s ideals 
in such words will perhaps surprise some readers. Those, 
however, who know Professor Dent of Cambridge will discern 
in that passage an idealized expression of his own teaching. 


Basin Marne. 


Discors Concordia 


Adventures of the White Girl in Her Search for God. By 
Charles Herbert Maxwell. (Lutterworth Press. Is.) 


Here is a sign of the times as cheering as it is charming: a 
“retort courteous ” to Mr. Bernard Shaw’s last outburst 
in his own manner, so much so that even he (being an Irish- 
man) will enjoy the rapier play. The cover is a clever parody 
of the curious original, and the White Girl is apparently at 
work on a very unkempt golf-course, in place of the jungle. 
For preface there is this ‘“* Note ” : 

“Let not the reader think it strange that the White Girl should 
carry @ ‘niblick.’ To anyone acquainted with things African, this 
is far less extraordinary than that a Bantu Girl should carry a 
‘knobkerry,’ as happens in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s Adventures of the 
Black Girl in Her Search for God.” 

And so we set out. ‘*‘ Where is God?’ said the white 
gitl to the dramatist who had so often and so wittily instructed 
her. ‘I will show him to you,’ he replied, ‘ and you will see 
that he is not: yet there!’ There follow neat references 
to some of the dramatist’s recent works, St. Joan and Tke 
Applecart. ‘* Later on he assumed the same position [standing 
on his head] to tell of things and people too true to be good. 
This amused a few folk, but not very many, so that the effort 
was called ‘a frost.’ This may be the reason why he went 
to Africa, where it is warm enough to forget about frosts. . . .” 
The white girl suspects “‘ that some of the good things that 
he said were so very good that they were too good to be 
true,” and adopts a critical attitude, with results revealed 
as the Black Girl’s route through the jungle is fol- 
lowed. 

When the serious business begins, the Christian reply to 
the amazing tangle of misconception and misrepresentation 
in the original is given with admirable restraint and taste and 
brevity : 

“After a time, they came to the edgo of the forest. In the 
distance there was a hill, and on the hill-top three crosses. . . . 
‘Come along,’ said the dramatist, ‘ don’t waste time gazing at that 
vulgarity. Plenty of other people have been nailed to crosses 
like that... .” 

“*That,’ said the girl thoughtfully, ‘ would rather seem to be 
the point. I notice that there is not one cross only, but three, and 
His cross between the other two... .’ ” 


Mr. Shaw’s tedious ending is dropped altogether, and the 
Tesult is a book of but twenty-four pages which can be 
sold for a shilling, against Mr. Shaw’s half-crown. But it 
covers a great deal of ground and will reassure and enlighten 
any who took Mr. Shaw’s effusion seriously, and delight the 
Majority who probably did not. As a specimen of “ the 


hew Christian propaganda ”’ it is, as I have said, a cheering 
sign of the times; and the writer (who throws no light on 
his own identity) deserves for his reply as wide a public 
as that which read the original. 


ARTHUR RIPON. 


Charles II. 


Charles II. By John Hayward. (Duckworth. 2s.) 

‘““NEARLY three hundred years have passed,” Mr. John 
Hayward writes in his brilliant and satisfying character study 
of Charles II, “* since quizzing crowds thronged the precincts 
and even the inner chambers of Whitehall, and still the heart 
beats faster and curiosity runs like fire through the blood when 
the cry goes up: ‘ Now the King comes.’”’ It is an extraor- 
dinary achievement to have found room in an essay of 126 
small pages for the glamour without the usual falsification, 
and for a subjective interpretation of the reign without 
the scamping of any major event. This brief biography 
might easily have been made an encyclopaedic article with 
the king’s character hidden beneath a rash of dates; Mr. 
Hayward might have simplified his task by copying the estab- 
lished school of portraiture. He need only have used the 
words “ Merry Monarch” on the first page, and the reader 
would have filled in the rest—all the maypoles and the 
mistresses. But Mr. Hayward has begun at scratch. He has 
discarded the ‘‘ merry monarch ” without adopting Burnet’s 
picture of a contemporary Tiberius, of a reign which was “a 
chain of black actions flowing from . . . black designs.” 

“Apart from an occasional spell in his private laboratory, 

he could not turn his attention when left to himself to any of 
those intellectual or other distractions which, for many men, 
make solitude bearable and at times one of the rarest of pleasures, 
Fear of loneliness and its corollary, an excessive craving for society, 
are the common symptoms of an unquiet, unhappy mind, and 
there can be little doubt that Charles ... was actually the 
victim of some intermittent form of melancholy.” 
This is the completed figure drawn against the background of 
a critical and unhappy age, a man public in his pleasure and 
private in his unrest, but too commonplace a pleasure and 
too general an unrest for a romantic or tragic contrast. The 
glamour was the attribute of royalty, not of the King. 

Mr. Hayward builds up the character as gradually as space 
allows him; he shows Charles’s nurse treating him * with 
great boldness’; his tutor advising him how to capture the 
people with the putting off of a hat and the making of a leg ; 
his mother teaching him the duties of a lover; the Covenan- 
ters teaching him deceit. But these influences formed only 
part of the man who drew men’s hearts so effectually that the 
later worthless Stuarts could always find followers. There 
was needed the disaster of Worcester and the long flight. 
Common men were enabled to show a king generosity; a 
king had been at the mercy of serving men. Creditors are 
more apt to love their debtors than debtors their creditors, 
and it was no bad policy to leave the debt in so many cases 
unrepaid. 

Mr. Hayward’s character study is far more satisfying than 
the larger works of Airy and Mr. Arthur Bryant, but his 
judgement is sometimes unnecessarily harsh. It is not fair to 
describe the young Charles deserting Montrose “ without a 


thought,” ‘“ gaily perjuring himself” to the Covenanters ; 
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one of the Covenanters, Alexander Jaffray, saw deeper when 
he wrote in his diary: ‘ We did sinfully both entangle and 
engage the nation and ourselves, and that poor young prince 
to whom we were sent ; making him sign and swear a covenant, 
which we knew, from clear and demonstrable reasons, that he 
hated in his heart. Yet, finding that upon these terms only, 
he could be admitted to rule over us (all other means having 
then failed him), he sinfully complied with what we most sin- 
fully pressed upon him :—where, I must confess, to my 
apprehension, our sin was more than his.” Nor is it fair later 
to write that Charles ‘“* faded from the scene’? when Parlia- 
ment was seeking Danby’s head. Charles dissolved a Parlia- 
ment in his minister’s defence and defied the House of Lords. 
Compare his defence of Danby with his father’s defence of 
Strafford. Ifthe minister was less noble, the King had more 
courage. At least a hint of disinterestedness had appeared in 
the hard Stuart nature. GrauaM GREENE. 


No Man’s Land 


On Central Asian Tracks. By Sir Aurel Stein. 
3ls. 6d.) 

Str AureL STEIN here presents a much-condensed but im- 
pressive survey of his three Central Asian expeditions in and 
around Chinese Turkistan. Carried out in 1900-1901, 1906-— 
1908, and 1913-1916, they lasted altogether for seven years, 
and the distance covered on horseback and on foot totalled 
some 25,000 miles. They centred round that vast and 
largely desert tract of country, the Taklamakan, the borders 
of which ‘t for centuries served as a channel for that inter- 
change of the early civilizations of India, China and the 
Hellenized west of Asia which forms such a fascinating 
chapter in cultural history.”” The author’s travels covered a 
région extending roughly from the Oxus in the west to the 
borders of Kansu, in China proper, in the east, and bounded 
on the south by the Kun-lun, and on the north by the Tien 
Shan Ranges. 

Within this area settled life is possible only in small oases ; 
the plains and the mountains alike are almost everywhere 
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devoid of water. To these desolate lands, in the second 
century B.c., the menace of Hun invasions forced the Chinese 
emperors to turn their eyes. After a series of campaj 
their policy of expansion was crowned with success, and the 
road to the west through the Tarim basin lay open; the silk 
trade began to travel along it in an unbroken flow, R 
100 a.p. Chinese power in Central Asia had reached its climax 
Thereafter the Imperial prestige decayed owing to interna 
disorder, and the silk trade took to the sea route. For g 
time the Tarim basin was dominated by the White Huns, 
but this domination did not stem the eastward penetration 
of Buddhist doctrine and literary and artistic influences from 
Iran and India. The Western Turks displaced the White 
Huns, but by the seventh century another period of Chines 
ascendency had set in, in spite of a growing Tibetan menace, 
The 400 years, however, following the collapse of the T'ang 
rule are an obscure passage in the history of the Tarim basin, 
and it was the Mongols—thanks to Chinghiz Khan—whon 
Marco Polo found in control of this region. Then, in the 
eighteenth century, China advanced her frontiers ong 
again, and to-day she still holds nominal dominion over the 
half-obliterated tracks of what was once a great trade route, 
It may be imagined, from this perfunctory summary, how 
many layers of various civilizations lie buried in the wind. 


eroded dunes which Sir Aurel Stein traversed. His finds 
threw fresh light on the history of the world. Pottery, 


paintings, documents in many tongues on wood, silk and 
paper, furniture, arms, images, dead men miraculously pre. 
served by the aridity of the atmosphere—the desert yielded 
riches of the first archaeological importance and in many 
cases (as the excellent illustrations show) of high artistic 
merit. The deductions based on them are too far-reaching to 
be summarized here. 

A full appreciation of this book demands no _ ordinary 
scholarship. But the lay reader will find much fascination 
in Sir Aurel Stein’s modest account of his travels—how he 
crossed the Pamirs in the tracks of a Chinese expeditionary 
force of the eighth century ; how on many of his journeys 
into the desert water could only be obtained by loading the 
camels with blocks of ice, and how even so the fuel to melt 
it was often hard to come by ; how the ground had been s0 
jaggedly carved by the wind that it was necessary to “te 
sole’ the camels by sewing ox-hide on to the live skin to 
protect their sores ; how in so rainless a place his own foot- 
prints, and even those of his terrier, were still clear-cut after 
seven years ; how he discovered a new border wall marking 
an ancient boundary of China; how he visited Tun-huang, in 
Kansu, where are the cave shrines of the Thousand Buddhas. 

. But the reviewer can do no more than hint at the 
diverse excellences of a book which epitomizes the result of 
many years of study and adventure. The matter, if not 
perhaps the manner, of this work entitles it to the status ofa 


classic. Perer FLEMING. 


5) 
Travellers’ Tales 
One Fine Day I Was Walking Along . By Margot Robert 
Adamson. (Dent. 6s.) 


To Italy at Last. 
Raggle-Taggle. 


By John Gibbons. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 
Adventures with a Fiddle in Hungary and 


Roumania. By Walter Starkie. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

A Sussex Peep-Show. By Walter Wilkinson. (Geoffrey Bles. 
7s. 6d.) 

To Introduce the Hebrides. By Iain F. Anderson. (Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d.) 

Trade Winds. The Adventures of a Dealer in Pearls. By Louis 
Kornitzer. (Geoffrey Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


Miss ADAMSON is not a traveller but a pilgrim, and in this 
age of diffuse beliefs she has put herself under the protection 
of St. James of Compostello. She is a poet and mediaevalist, 
but on a fine day when she goes a-walking she never strays 
too far from the stable in which she keeps a winged horse. 
The eloquence of Ruskin which sent so many mild creatures 
abroad with their little paint-boxes is not perhaps for out 
century. We require a more nervous quicksilvered enthusi- 
asm; an interpretive fancy, such as we find in Mr. Sitwell’s 
Baroque Art, is to our taste. Miss Adamson re-creates the 
intensity of Gothic art and conjures up its triumph in places 
such as Freiburg, Wurzburg, Speyer and Darmstadt. She 
writes with choice precision: we follow her obediently “ up 
the wide street, fringed with plane-trees, edged with those 


wide conduits of clear-running, green hill-water that glitter 4 
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slong the streets of Conrad of Zahringen’s city, as if in 
delightful, in folk-song imitation of those running waters 
whose music ‘ makes glad the city of God.’”’ She interprets 
and defines accurately the inarticulate appreciation of the 
ordinary traveller gazing at cathedral or stained glass. 

She is a traveller in an imaginative world of carven saints, 
mysterious gargoyles and mediaeval aspiration. Those who 
remember the exhibition of English mediaeval art at South 
KXensington a few years ago and realize how scattered, how 
vestigial are those glories of the past, will appreciate her 
chapters on the English cathedrals. A wine-red patch of 
glass at Beetham in Westmorland, the Lantern of Ely, 
the “ great cream-gold arches and pillars” of Abbot Paul 
at St. Albans, the faded wall-paintings that she restores 
imaginatively with their colour—here is a lost world to which 
she brings the light of historic imagination. To add to the 
variety of this book there are glimpses of the kingdom of 
Fife and of lonely Northern capes. 

In complete contrast is Mr. John Gibbons’ book. He 
makes no attempt to define the emotions which the Vatican 
or the Ponte Vecchio at Florence aroused in him. He gives 
us the small change of travel, the embarrassments of hiring 
taxis or catching trains. His plain unpretentious fellow- 
feeling is not unattractive. He tells us much about the new 
Italy—about, for instance, the well-run child-welfare clinics 
established to further the Fascist ideal of a greater popula- 
tion. At Loretto he was interested in the holy house of 
Our Lady, said to have been transported by angels from 
Nazareth in the thirteenth century. As an earnest convert 
to Roman Catholicism, Mr. Gibbons has been relieved to 
find that acceptance of this remarkable miracle is not an 
article of faith. Mr. Gibbons once tramped to Lourdes, but 
he is less inspired by the tourist world of railway carriages. 

Certainly Shanks’s mare may often take the place of the 
winged steed. Professor Starkie borrowed a rough suit of 
clothes and, with fiddle under oxter, trudged through 
Hungary and Roumania in search of gipsy music. Professor 
Starkie had plenty of adventures; from the first nomad 
encampment he was chased ignominiously, wondering what 
George Borrow would have done in similar circumstances, 
ITe became equally friendly with the Magyar café bands 
and with the summer wandering tribes. Here are fascinating 
glimpses of a country where music is an essential of life and 
a legendary form of magic. We hear of Czermak, a Magyar 
nobleman who, after an unlucky love-affair, wandered in 
rags through the forest with his fiddle, of Czinka Panna, the 


wonderful girl musician of the eighteenth century. The 
slow lassu, the pulse-quickening csardis—here is captured 


for us the idiom of the Hungarian spirit. Professor Starkie 
seems, however, to have been able to don and doff his rustic 
disguise with ease and to return from uncomfortable camp 


to Budapest café when he wished. His summer _ holiday 
exploit is slightly alarming. Who knows but that the red- 


bearded apostolic beggar outside a Genoese church may not 
be a distinguished University professor who has hired the 
pitch, or that the street musician to whom one compassionately 
gives a copper or two may not be a famous composer spending 
his vacations al fresco. 

Mr. Walter Wilkinson has been sending round the hat for 
a good number of summers. His one-man Peep-Show with 
its puppets, Martha, John Barleycorn, the curate and others 
has given him an excellent angle from which to view the 
hidden England. Bringing the excitement of the fair to lost 
villages, he can stir even sluggish rustic minds into semi- 
articulate enthusiasm. There Sussex which has not 
been entirely captured by the novelists, and one can wander 
sunnily with Mr. Wilkinson through the valley of the Adur, 
by Coombes, High Salvington and other dream_ places. 
Mr. Wilkinson has now gone through five shires, and there 
are still plenty more of them left. 

Mr. Anderson’s description of summer cruises among the 
Vebrides is enthusiastic, but it is diflicult to vary successive 
descriptions of the panorama of sea and lonely mountain. 

Trade Winds reminds us with a shock that the magazine 
short stories are really true. Pearls, like hidden treasure, 
seem to bring out strange human traits. Mr. Kornitzer’s 
adventures in Broome, the Australian pearl fishery, and in 
Sulu among the Moro natives, Japs, Chinks and pirates were 
certainly exciting. AUSTIN CLARKE, 
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Fiction 
1ctioO 
By L. A. G. STRONG. 

Chaytor’s. By Adrian Alington. (Chatto and Windus. 17s, 6d.) 
The Wooden Doctor. By Margiad Evans. (Blackwell. 7s. 64.) 
Lady Help. By Sigrid Boo. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Travail = — By E. F. Benson. (Hodder and Stoughton, 

Ss. Ch. 
The ‘Magic Circle. By Patrick Miller. (Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
Gosta Berling’s Saga. By Selma Lagerlof. (Capo. 8s, §q) 
Sad Indian. By Thames Williamson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. ALINGTON’S new novel, his fourth, must surely establish 
his position. It has all the merits of its predecessors, with 
an increased solidity of structure. There are no loose ends ig 
Chaytor’s, which is the story of a preparatory school. Founded 
by the indomitable little Mrs. Pallent, it was taken oye 
by the strong, purposeful, and sound young man who married 
her daughter. Under him it speedily reached a leading 
position in its world, carrying off scholarships right, lef, 
and centre, and winning a connexion second to none. The 
Chaytors had two sons, John and Aubrey. John was a second 
edition of his father, but Aubrey was vague, sensitive, and 
a dreamer. It was Chaytor’s dearest hope that John should 
succeed him, but both boys were killed in the War, and 
Aubrey crowned his unsatisfactory career by presenting 
William and Caroline with a posthumous and unwelcome 
grandson. Grimly Chaytor carried on, but he was to have 
no more rest. A younger generation of schoolmasters was 
beginning to rebel against his iron Victorian rule. The growth 
of their rebellion and its final crisis Mr. Alington has made 
almost painfully exciting. He has a subject apt to his hand, 
and has done much with it. The small boys are perfect, 
So are the two old schoolmasters Wrench and Tomlinson, 
The necessary atmosphere of self-righteousness and dogmatic 
assertion is caught with a satire all the more effective for 
being unstressed, and, best achievement of all, Mr. Alington 
has been far too wise to “guy” his central character, 
The later chapters owe something to Galsworthy, and I think 
the book could have been made even stronger if a son of 
Chaytor could have been left alive to head the rebellion against 
him; to point more sharply the essential clash between 
two different codes of life; but there is enough drama in 
it for most readers already. 

There have been several novels lately with humourles 
and self-centred heroes and heroines who survey the world 
and find it wanting. Other characters are continually sug: 
gesting that they should retire to their room and lie down, 
or visit some distant country; and they never realise that 
this solicitude is due simply to a desire to be rid of them. 
Still, it was hardly Arabella Warden’s fault that she was 
self-centred. Unhappy at home, unhappy in Paris, and 
stricken in her teens with a mysterious and painful illness, 
she poured out the whole passionate strength of her nature 
in love for the elderly Irish doctor who attended her. Unfor 
tunately, he was not in the least attracted, and made this plain. 
Arabella went off to Wales to write a book, imagined herself in 
love with a young man, promised to marry him, came home, and 
at once realised that it was impossible. Soon after she came 
home, the doctor married another girl of about her own age, 
The Wooden Docior is a curious mixture. Parts of it are extra 
ordinarily good, notably the stay in Paris, with its bitterly 
etched portraits of odious French women teachers. The 
hospital scenes could hardly have been done better. The 
whole novel is alive with a passionate seriousness, an intensity 
unusual in contemporary writing. On the debit side, however, 
Miss Evans has no power of describing action: the scene 
where Arabella falls into the river is almost ridiculously 
inept. There is little structure in the story, and little selection 
of incident. The conclusion, which could have been the most 
interesting part of the book, is flung in the reader’s face. 
Yet, such is the sombre power of the writing, these blemishes 
do little to lessen the interest of the story. 

Lady Help is not intense. It is an old romance in a very 
attractive new overall. Helga, taunted with her uselessness 
about the house, makes Jiirgen promise her a diamond ring 
if she keeps her bet to remain in domestic service, incognito, 
for a year. She settles in a pleasant establishment, works 
hard, plays hard, provides mystery with her expensive 
clothes and her talent for walking en her hands, and gets 0 


very well with the chauffeur and the cook. Need one add that 3 
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~MUTINY! 


By CHARLES NORDHOFF 
& JAMES NORMAN HALL 


This book was a recent choice of the American Book 
of the Month Club, and it is reported that not one of 
the judges’ selections has been so widely welcomed by 
the 100,000 subscribers, among whom. there was a 
practically unanimous consensus of admiration and 
delight. The English publishers confidently anticipate 
the same sort of reception over here, for the book 
seems to them to possess every clement ‘of an outstand- 
ing, popular success. It is a true story, a romance 
more arresting than fiction, and the authors have recast 
it in the mould of a glowing and absorbing tale of 
intrigue and adventure, full of primitive colour, and 
of the tragic qualities of pity and terror. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY :— 
“Will give a million jaded readers just the 


tale they want.” 
At all Bookshops and Libraries. 7/6 net. 


MOSCOW DIALOGUES 


Discussions on Red Philosophy. By JULIUS F. 
HECKER, Ph.D. With an Introduction by Professor 
John Macmurray. Just published, 8s. 6d. net. SIDNEY 
& Beatrice WEBB write: ‘ Notwithstanding the flood 
of books about Soviet Russia, ‘ Moscow Dialogues’ is 
a welcome addition of unique interest.” 
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Essays in Biography 


Lloyd George—Winston Churchill 


The Means to 


—Sir ARTHUR SALTER (Spectator). 





Essays in Persuasion 
POPULAR EDITION. 5/-. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. 


[ALL PRICES ARE NET] 





J. M. KEYNES. 


Bonar Law—Lord Asquith—&c. 7/6 


| “ Shrewd and piquant pen portraits.” —Daily Telegraph. 


Prosperity 1/- 


“Mr. Keynes’ proposals are bold and well timed.” 




















SHEED & WARD 


THEONAS 
CONVERSATIONS OF A SAGE 


By Jacques Maritain 


M. Maritain at his most vigorous, on the greatest 
variety of topics scholasticism has yet coped with in 
one book. 3 


ST. JEROME: THE EARLY YEARS 


By Paul Monceaux 


“Vivid and entertaining . . . unsparing wit and 
eye for actuality . . lively and erudite. . . . It is 
to be hoped that M. Monceaux will continue at a 
future date his brilliant reconstruction of the Patristic 
Age. The book is charmingly produced.”—Spectator. 

12 Illustrations. 6/- 


WAYS OF CHRISTIAN LIFE 
OLD SPIRITUALITY FOR MODERN MEN 
By Dom Cuthbert Butler 


“A truly Benedictine combination of knowledge, 
spirituality. and commonsense.”—S pectator. 
“ A golden book.”—Times Literary Supplement. 7/6 


THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


By Pierre Rousselot, S.J., L. de 

Grandmaison, S.J., V. Huby, S.J., 

Alexandre eesti M. C. D’ Arey, S.J. 
EDITED BY M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


“Gives in a readable form an amazingly large 
ees of well-chosen facts.”—Spectator. 
“ Throughout there is a very frank treatment of 
modern critical prob lems ... has a value out of all 
proportion to its size.’—The ology. /6 


NEW EDITIONS 


By Christopher Dawson 
THE AGE OF THE GODS 


A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS OF 
CULTURE IN PREHISTORIC EUROPE 
AND THE ANCIENT EAST 
“The best short account of our knowledge of 


prehistoric man that has so far been written.”—Jtmes 
Literary Supplement. 8/6 


By Karl Adam 
CHRIST OUR BROTHER 


“Bears the authentic marks of true piety, charity, 
and learning.”—Jimes Literary Supplement. 

“Tt is sane, it is clear, it is eminently practical.”— 
Church Times. 3/6 
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she marries the chauffeur? Her letters are high-spirited and 
humorous, and should be obtained and left about as propa- 
ganda by all mothers with undomesticated daughters, 

Travail of Gold is atale of stage and society life in which 
cynicism is pitted against high romance, and wins. Cynicism 
is personified by Christopher Merivale, who catches a few 
ideals from the egregious Nancy Cornish, proceeds to forget 
them, and makes money and fame by sarcastic comedies 
about his intimate friends. At the end he is planning a 
new play about Nancy herself and all her “ high-flown 
rubbish ’—and a very good thing too. Nancy is an 
intolerable young woman. ‘S There was a quality about her 
infinitely fresh and radiant. It was as if a flower had 
opened with the dew of morning on its petals . . .” 
**Q Chris,’ she said, ‘ to-night in the play, the spirit of 
art, adorable and austere, seemed to be watching me, and 
that was all the audience that I cared about. I knew how 
unworthy and crude I was . . ..,’” &c. She is a famous 
actress long before Chris is a successful playwright: he 
scorns her, loves her, accepts her charity, and at last has 
the sense to make copy out of her. She seems an incongruous 
item in this sarcastic entertainment. On the threads of 
Christopher’s rise to fame, and of the development of a 
South Coast resort called Bicknell, Mr. Benson has strung 
beads of fantastic comedy. There is Wee Violet, massive, 
extravagant, and absurd in her gay little frocks: there is 
the Fairy, Chris’s stepmother, who ingeniously makes 
expenditure on herself, and economy on others, a matter 
of high principle, and who amply deserves a place in his 
portrait gallery. Chris himself is an ordinary enough young 
cad, a bit close with his money, but gifted with high powers 
of detachment and scorn. His adventures on the Riviera, 
in London, and at Bicknell make a highly entertaining comedy. 

The Magic Circle is a tale of two families, the Forbys and 
the Beamers, and of the older and tke younger generations 
in each. The death of Mr. Forby on a ship in the Mediter- 
ranean eauses one set of disturbances: the death, perhaps 
the murder, of an old man causes another, and Hilda Beamer 
has to perjure herself to save Peter Synge. It is an 
interesting story. It would have been a very good one but 
for an unhappy knack Mr. Miller has of reducing all his 
narrative to one level. Still, that level is well above the 
average; and The Magic Circle can be strongly recom- 
mended to all who like a good family history with well-drawn 
characters. 

Gosta Berling’s Saga, its author's first work, is like no other 
novel I have ever read. This rhapsodic tale of an unfrocked 
priest is a poem rather than a novel. From the point of 
view of technique it is strung together of impassioned odds 
and ends; but its lyric flow, its sense of character, and its 
even stronger sense of place, make all else unimportant. 
It has in it the real feeling of spring. 

Mr. Williamson’s tale of a Mexican Indian is deceptively 
simple. He identifies himself so thoroughly with Juan, and 
so simply narrates his adventures and his fatalism, that not 
until we reach the end and watch Juan ride, battered but 
unchanged, away from Techichilco, do we realize the feat 
of thus entering into an alien consciousness. Juan comes 
into Techichileo with maize to sell. He had meant to go 
away at once, but many things detain him. First there is 
the Christmas fiesta, then there is a Concha, a mestizo whom 
he hates and despises, but desires: and then there is the 
worst temptation of all, the sour, heady pulque, to buy 
which he sells even his blanket : 

“The pulqueria is a wonderful place, bright orange and green 
paint everywhere, and back against the wall many big high earthen- 
ware jars that have a breath like your own. The jars hold pulque, 
and they never go dry. Because that is impossible. Surrounding 
the city of Techichilco there are wide fields of maguey, and all the 
pointed leaves let their juice drip down into the ground and off 
into a tunnel and up under the floor in here, where it rises into the 
earthenware jars, and ferments, always high towards the wide 
mouth, so that no one need go thirsty. Men press up to the bar, and 
occasionally one takes out a guitar and plays music. There are also 
stories of women, and every one laughs. It is a very gay place. 

Juan’s adventure culminate in the Good Friday pro- 
cession, in which, with clear-cut ideas of penance, he plays 
Christ. Mr. Williamson’s story carries conviction, and is 
full of colour. It has all the clamour and heat of the little 


Mexican town in its pages, and Juan himself is a character 
to be remembered. 





Sn 


Further Fiction 


A SrrEET IN Moscow. By Ilya Ehrenbourg. (Graysop 
%s. 6d.)—In the Protochny Street live down-and-outs of every 
kind, from ci-devant aristocrats to a hunch-backed fiddler 
Mr. Ehrenbourg, looking kindly upon them all, and speaking 
in a quiet, conversational way, tells a memorable tale of the 
squalor and beauty of their lives. 


SEVEN By SEVEN. By Hans Duffy. (Gollancz. 7s, 64.) 
—Miss Duffy makes delightful comedy of the doings of Lady 
Cadmium and her assorted children in these hard times that 
drive people to close down their country houses and take ty 
journalism. She continues to be witty, impudent and light. 
hearted, with an incurable sympathy for the objects of her 
satire. 

I1’s Up to You. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Noel Douglas, 
7s. 6d.)—“‘‘ ‘ It’s up to you,’ said the girl, ‘ to find out about 
me and what I’m up to.’” That is straight off the jacket; 
but any reader with proper curiosity will take up Zoe's 
challenge at once, and read further at once, to find out what 
she did with the speculative young stockbroker, the sham 
taxi, the diamonds, Claud, and a few other oddments, 
Spirited entertainment. 

Mrs. Barry. By Frederick Niven. (Collins. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mrs. Barry brings home the infinite distance between true 
pathos and false. It is no more than the tale of a Glasgow 
widow now desperately poor, who takes lodgers and lives 
for her little son Neil: but it is simple and unerring and 
very diflicult to forget. 


To Dream AGain. By John Fisher. (Dent. 7s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Fisher contrives an adroit variation on the young-man-. 
in-the-South-Sea-Islands theme, bringing his Hubert Coleman 
back after thirty -years to dream again a boastful, romantic 
version of his early life in Hawaii. His book is vivid, read- 
able, and sharpened by irony. 

A MAN oF Prive. By Alan E. Porter. (Herbert Jenkins, 
7s. 6d.)—Have you ever heard of the noble young parvenu 
who feels himself unworthy of an even nobler girl, and who 
wins through all sorts of tribulations to her rewarding kiss ? 
If not, read Mr. Porter’s touching romance. 


Tne ScANDAL MONGER. By Emile Gavreau. (John Long, 
%s. 6d.)—A_ brilliantly horrible book about the scandal 
columnist of a mythical New York paper. As a story it is 
rapid and exciting ; as an exposé of a particular journalism 
it is not new perhaps, but merciless enough : on both counts 
it is well worth reading. 

Tue Pitot Comes ABoarbD. By Will Levington Comfort. 
(Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)—This is an unusual sea story. Roger 
Drayton meets adventure of every kind, and as bo’sun and 
captain sails many seas; but the chief interest of the story 
remains in his own mind, for he is, as Mr. Comfort finishes 
up, * A canny, carnal man, yet by no means out of touch 
with his gods.” 


Finate. By Winifred’ Duke. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.)—Finale 
completes the story begun in Bastard Verdict, The Dark Hill, 
and The Sown Wind. It is a tragic picture of the weakling 
Leonard Du Cane, who inherited his father’s bad qualities, 
married the wrong woman, had a son whom he did not want, 
and at last went mad. Miss Duke labours for her effects, 
and gets most of them. 


SwEET DanGeER. By Margery Allingham. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—Magnificent Mr. Albert Campion, of Police at the 
Funeral, continues his réles of ** Universal Uncle and Deputy 
Adventurer,’ combined with several others, and the village 
of Pontisbright sees life {and a corpse) before he brings his 
complex ventures to a close. An exceedingly lively thriller. 


Tue Mere Livinc. By B. Bergson Spiro. (Gollancz. 
%s. 6d.)—The four parts of this second-by-second chronicle, 
Breakfast Time, Lunch Time, Tea Time, and Dinner Time, are 
positively cluttered with sensations rather than thoughts. 
Miss Spiro is stupendously perceptive, and her book is promis- 
ing as well as annoying. 

Tur Giant Swinc. By W. R. Burnett. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—Mr. Burnett leaves his gangsters for the unexpectedly 
simple story of Joe, an illiterate young dance-hall pianist who 
writes a successful light opera and rises to fame. Traditional 
stuff, but Mr. Burnett’s skilled description of Joe’s dance-hall, 
drug-store, lodging-house world makes it very pleasant reading, 

Monsoon. By Wilfrid David. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. David combines spotlights on European sophistication 
with sidelights on the Indian problem. His book has a tiring 
kind of brilliance due largely to startling adjectives, and we 
hope that the future which his publishers foresee for him will 
be a little quieter. 

Tur Man Wiruin. By Graham Greene. (Heinemann. 
3s. 6d.)—Mr. Greene's three brilliant novels, The Man Within, 
The Name of Action, and Rumour at Nightfall, are now obtain- 
able in this cheaper edition. 
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THE BEST 
iS NO 
EXTRAVAGANCE 






"That's settled, then. Start in on Monday... What do you smoke?” 


"Everything. But I'm never long wi:hout my pipe.’ 
“Don't know where | should be without mine. What's your particular 
brand?" 


“Well, sir, you may think me extravagant, but | always smoke Three Nuns.” 


“Extravagant? Nota bit of it! When you reckon up how long it lasts 
Three Nuns is no dearer than many others that cost you less. Here, 


fill up before you go.” 


T Ba Be Er Et Re w Fe 6 the tobacco of curious cut-—1/24d. an ounce 


132 


STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 36 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, GLASGOW 
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Current Literature 


THE FAITHS AND HERESIES OF A POET AND 
SCIENTIST 
By Ronald Campbell Macfie 
The author of this book, (Williams and Norgate, 7s. 6d.) 
;shortly before he died, attempted to express his conviction 
that God exists and that He loves mankind. Science is used 
‘to rationalize that fixed belief. But it is obvious throughout 
‘that Macfie, if he had not been a religiously inclined man, 
could have used his scientific evidence to support the other 
‘side. The truth is that science has little to do with our appre- 
hension of God, although it may help us to understand how 
best to serve Him through the understanding of the method 
of His creation. The author was brought up in a Scots 
Presbyterian family, and he never seems to have escaped the 
influence of literal and Puritan beliefs. When his argument 
is most scientific, one feels the strain of fitting it in with a pre- 
conceived and Presbyterian notion of God’s nature ; and the 
religious views expressed are limited by that early education. 
The author entangles religion with ethics, and he constantly 
refers to a literal interpretation of the Bible. The ideas 
expressed are those of a sincere but not of a clear or logical 
thinker. Macfie repeats that he needs to believe in God so 
badly that his need must follow the slightest lead of science. 
He feels that there is evidence of mind in inorganic matter, 
of purpose in creation, and that he is content to leave himself 
in God’s hands. He discards Hebraic monotheism and 
Christianity, while believing that these two systems will play 
a large part in an imminent religious renascence. His dis- 
satisfaction with these two religions is chargeable to his 
literal interpretation of them, as when he says that Adam’s 
fall is “‘ not in accordance with human history”; and that 
the “ death of the Son to save Man from punishment by the 
Father seems ... unreasonable.” The author, indeed, often 
assumes—without meaning to—that divine reason must be 
on the human pattern. Besides failing in spiritual intelli- 
gence, he not infrequently fails in scientific accuracy, as when 
he assumes the doctrine of free will without evidence. For 
all its intimacy and charm, the book fails of its purpose ; for 
when the author is most anxious to prove that science permits 
us to believe in a God, we cannot help seeing that the ** wish is 
father to the thought.” Macfie’s faith was real, but his book 
falls between two stools, because it is the work of a mystic 
troubled by scientific doubts. 
WE'LL SHIFT OUR GROUND 
By Edmund Biunden and Sylva Norman 
The advantage of a collaboration such as We’ll Shift our 
Ground (Cobden-Sanderson, 7s. 6d.), we may suspect, is that 
one author can cope with the hero, and one with the heroine, 
and that each can when necessary stop and jeer at the other. 
Chloe, scampering through France after Duncan, is described 
with feminine toleration—and then, smack, comes a plain 
word of masculine disillusion. Duncan, dreaming and drawing 
a war-time France, is suddenly epitomized with a disinterested 
but quite feminine viciousness. And so it goes on, odd but 
entertaining, and shifting its ground on every page. The 
book is hard to classify. It is something like a broken-winded 
Sentimental Jowmey, remotely like a guide-book, and some- 
thing like an all-too-Platonic (in the magazine sense) dialogue. 
It is not a novel: so, for want of a better category, it must be 
gut into that invaluable overflow department known as 
fuman Documents. Duncan and Chloe set off, separately 
and secretly, for the Cassel in France, and meet, thanks to the 
waiter, over a bottle of Chateauneuf du Pape in the dining- 
room of the Hotel du Sauvetage. From then on, they try to 
separate ; but, as neither of them wants to do so, they are 
none too successful. One blames Chloe chiefly: there was 
that occasion when she and Eugéne ran after the tram in 
which Duncan was escaping: but Duncan did turn up in 
Perigueux, where Chloe had gone of her own initiative and a 
certain curiosity about the prolific archaeologist. One cannot 
coherently summarize this book, simply because it does not 
cohere. Duncan, dreaming over altered battlefields, has 
moments worthy of Mr. Blunden himself; and, sandwiched 
among the banalities and infuriating puns of two characters 
who are uneasy about each other, are descriptive and 
perceptive passages which could hardly be bettered. What- 
ever it is, We'll Shift our Ground is a diflicult book to skip. 
GENERAL WILLIAM EATON 
By Francis Rennell Rodd 
Mr. Rodd’s book really becomes interesting after page 189. 
It is then that he sets off, with William Eaton, on the epic 
journey from Alexandria to Derna, which might have won 
tor America an important share in the administration of the 
Barbary Coast. Mr. Rodd’s General Wiiliam Eaton (Rout- 
ledge, 12s. 6d.) is subtitled ‘* The Failure of an Idea,” and it 
shows how Eaton, working in Tripoli from 1799 to 1805, had 
a definite and ambitious policy which, if his colleagues had 
backed him up, would have gone much farther than merely 
safeguarding American trade from the attacks of the Barbary 
pirates. Eaton intended to put Hamet, the dispossessed Bey 
of Tripoli, on the throne of his brother Yusuf, with American 


SSS 


gold and- American: force to support him -in- return-for-hiy 
promise of friendship. The march on Derna,.carried out wi 
a mixed and inadequate force in the face of ever kind 9 
hardship, was to begin the revolution. It might wel] have 
succeeded, for Eaton took and held Derna: but behind his 
back, for various reasons, the United States made peace wil 
Yusuf. ‘“ The success of his endeavours,” as Mr. Rodd gay 
“was to culminate in retreat after victory.” The rest of thy 
tale of “* Bombastes Eaton” is a sad anticlimax. The Hoy 
of Derna returned to America, was féted, forgotten, a 
reduced to interminable boastings about his glorious woun 
Katon was a self-made man, whose good qualities needey 
only slight encouragement to become vices. He was ap 
intelligent filibuster, with a genuine patriotism, and it js 
perhaps his best quality that he never in any way worked 
for personal gain. So far as facts go—and the facts yp. 
deniably needed attention—his life is perfectly presented, 
The only trouble is that Eaton himself, the living man, seems 
to have got lost in the excavations. 
THE APRIL REVIEWS 

The Fortnightly abounds in articles on Dominion ang 
foreign affairs. Mr. Harrison Brown describes vividly what 
he has seen of ‘* Germany in Revolution” ; he regards the 
complete triumph of Herr Hitler with distinct uneasiness, 
Mr. John Bell writes of the * Testing Time for the Spanish 
Republic,” which under a Socialist Premier finds “ its most 
dangerous enemies in the Labour ranks.” Professor Arnold 
Plant’s judicious account of ** The New Outlook in South 
Africa’ is valuable ; the coalition of General Hertzog and 
General Smuts has come about, he thinks, largely becaus, 
a strong Government is needed to face the difliculties that 
inflation and the rising cost of living are bound to caus 
in the near future. Mr. A. G. Macdonell, revisiting “ East 
Poland after Ten Years,” finds that the ravaged areas th 
which he took relief on behalf of the Society of Friend 
have been largely restored, and the towns and railways rebuilt, 
though in some districts the trench-zone remains derelict. _; 

Sir Charles Hobhouse, in the Contemporary, writes very 
favourably on “The Political Outlook: External and 
Domestic.” The Government, he thinks, is ‘lacking. in 
courage and imagination. He himself would like-to make 
a bargain with our debtors, cancelling their debts to us if 
they will lower their tariffs on our goods. And he would 
adopt the policy first suggested by the late Lord Melchett, 
of subsidising industry—or at any rate building and farming 
—so that it may give more employment. Professor C. K. 
Webster deals very temperately with ‘** The Far Eastem 
Crisis.” The Western nations should, he holds, try to restore 
order in China by lending her money and skilled official 
to work out a coherent plan of reform. Japan would, he 
thinks, be glad to play a part in this reconstruction in the 
near future. The Manchurian problem “ will then beara 
different aspect.” Mr. H. Powys Greenwood deals somewhat 
hopefully with ‘The American Crisis” ; it has greatly 
‘“‘improved the prospects of the World Economic Con- 
ference.” An admirable article by Mr. Charles Roden Buxton 
on “ Missionaries in East Africa’? should be widely read; 
he has seen what they have done in Uganda, within a 
generation, and he is obviously impressed. He does not share 
the view that the natives should be undisturbed in their old 
environment. They welcome Christianity because it is new, 

Blackwood’s, as usual, has some good short stories and 
several authentic naval yarns. But the item that wil 
excite most interest is Colonel R. H. Elliot’s article on 
** Indian Conjuring,’”? because the author has had _ long 
experience in the Indian Medical Service and is himself aa 
amateur conjurer. His explanation of the basket and_ the 
mango tricks, among others, is obviously sound. He 
discusses the alleged rope trick at some length; like other 
inquirers he has failed to find anyone who had seen a boy 


climb a rope thrown up into the air and disappear, but an | 


Indian medical friend of his affirmed that he had seen a 
Guru or holy man rise from the ground and remain suspended 
in air, 


‘The April number of Foreign Affairs, the quarterly organ 7 
contains © 


of the American Council of Foreign Relations, 
many notable articles by prominent men. M. Paderewski 
puts the Polish case for the ‘ Corridor.’ General Groenet 
discusses ‘German Military Power since Versailles” and 
argues for a German conscript army. Mr. Stimson, Secretary 
of State in the late administration, deals fully and frankly 
with American foreign policy since 1929. Sir Walter Layton 
defines ‘The Tasks of the World Economic Conference,” 
the chief of which is to make the choice between the economit 
nationalism that is destroying trade and the older and freer 
conception of commerce as a benefit to both buyer and seller. 
Mr. TI’. J. Betts, an American expert on China, shows that 
Chinese public opinion, though distracted at the moment, 
is a mighty force which may yet restore peace and order. 
In the Churchman the Rev. T. C. Hammond of Dublin 
examines the supposed connexion between “ The Evangelical 
Revival and the Oxford Movement,” and contends that the 
two were distinct and that Evangelicalism was nothing to 
but has rather suffered from, the work of the Tractarians. 
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CONSIDER 
THE EGG! 


Consider its artistic contour, its delicacy; its mystery 
Its habit of rolling when placed on an inclined plane. 
Above all, ider its th There are few fami'iar 
objects so attractively smooth asanegg. Thethinly hirsute 
gooseberry is disreputable by comparison—and what shall 
be said of the ferocious!y bearded coconut? 





Thoughts of smoothness arouse comparison with manly 
chins ... whichleads us tothe rites ofshaving. Ofa truth, 
It has long been an irk task to ta t-like 
or even a “ gooseberryish” chin, to the snooth immacue 

lateness of on egg. Butnow there canbe pleasure 
in shaving. One must have a good razor, of 
course. Even more importan: is the shaving 
h d-times-multiplying lubricant 











cream—the 
that creates on face andchin foam and Ia her ofa 
richness sufficient to soften the toughest bristl=s. 
and to leave the barbered skin velvety and 
refreshed. Let us say a cream like Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream, of which you may secure a 
specimen ‘o try merely for the asking. Seven 
days’ good shaves will convince—then 1/6 long 
lasting tubes from your chemist Write for the 
7-day sample to: Euthymol, Dept.113/4 50 Beak 
Street, London, W.1. 
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“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN | IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
£22,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR a ESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, EIC. 

THE OLD *‘* ARETHUSA ” pees SHIP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS vor OUT AND 
JINFIT FOR FUREEER S ERVICE. 

10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT TO. THE ROYAL NAVY 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


































“BLACKWOOD” 
APRIL. 

Striking Oil. 

At Rosalie’s. 

Indian Conjuring. 

The White Men. 

Summer at Gad’s Hill. 

The Forty Fathom Level. 

A Pythagorean. 

Maga’s Log. Hic et ubique. 
I. * Stumpy.’ 

II. “Let Aphrodite Do It!” 


Ill. A Notorious Pirate. 
IV. Cabbages. 


By Lewis Lett. 
By Grizel Eastwicke. 
By Lieut-Col. R. H. Elliot. 







By Weston Martyr. 





By Alice Berry-Hart. 
By H. W. S. 
By W. R. Hughes. 









By Lunar Bow. 

By Allan Baddeley. 
By Florence E. Dyer. 
By Cam. 











Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months. 



















WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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April Contents include— 
WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
NATIONAL GOVERNMENT P = 
By THE RIGHT HON. L. S. AMERY, M.P. : 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY AND 
THE PEACE OF EUROPE 
By D. GRAHAM HUTTON 
THE AMERICAN BANKING CRISIS = 
By NORMAN CRUMP = 
IMPLICATIONS OF THE FAR = 
EASTERN DISPUTE = 
By FREDA WHITE 
CAUSE, EFFECT, AND PROFESSOR 
EDDINGTON 
By THE RIGHT HON. SIR HERBERT SAMUEL, 
G.C.B., G.B.E., M.P. 


TO-MORROW AND THE PROPHETS 
By STUART HODGSON 
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intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 


3s. net. Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
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Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D 


JOHN GALSWORTHY THROUGH FRENCH EYES 
ROBINSON CRUSOE: VERSE 
THE RIVER OF ADONIS By Freya Stark 
THE HELLBLASTS: A SHORT STORY By Wilfrid Tremellen 
QUEEN CAROLINE AND CHIEF JUSTICE ELLE NBOROUGH 
By Sir Algernon Law 
THE SPANISH BED; A SHORT STORY By Eleanor Elsner 
THE LIMITED MENTALITY OF WILD CREATURES 
By Douglas Gordon 
By Godfrey Locker Lampson 
THE LAST ARROW: A SHORT ae 
y D. F. Suttie 


A NEW THEORY ABOUT MARSHAL NEY %G. Macdonell 
THINGS THAT ARE RARE: WITH AN EDITORIAL ‘ME Bw M. P 


THE SPELL OF THE JUNGLE: - See STORY By y A. 


By Jeanne Véron 
By George Woden 


THE COTTAGE 
THE TOLL OF 


Irvine 








TALES OF LAWRENCE OF ARAB 
. By Li Xol. W. F. Stirling, D.S.0., M.C, 
LITERARY ACROSTIO No. 116 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW APRIL 3/6 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK: EXTERNAL AND DOME 
By the ene Hon. Sir CHARLES HOBHOUSE 
THE FAR EASTERN CRISIS 


, Ly 
A “BLOODLESS” R 





Mon, K. WEBSTER, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
VOLUTIO By OBSERVER 
THE AMERICAN CRISIS AND THE, WOELD 


» POWYS GREENWOOD 
THE GREEK ELECTIONS—AND AFTER. 
y . WILLIAM MILLER, F.B.A. 


THE BOY OF TO-DAY: A DEFEN 
By J. HOWARD WHITEHOUSE 


MIRON ARIES IN Bast AFRICA By a RODEN BUXTON 
REVISIO By the Rev. PERCIVAL GOUGH 
MARY WEB B 


LORNA COLLARD 
AN INTERPRETATION OF IVAR KREUGER 
v FREDERIC WHYTE 





INDIA: LAND OF ILLUSION AND DELUSION 
By CLIVE RATTIGAN 
SEEING FRANCE BEFORE THE REVOL UTION 
By b ai BRANCH JOHNSON 
FORRe® AF Taine By GEORGE GLASGOW 
Unrest in Three Continents; The World’s Armaments. 


LITERARY SUPP LEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C.4.< 
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Finance—Public & Private 


India and the Investor 


Wuiie much has been said and written on the political 
side both for and against the proposed new Indian 
Constitution, investors in India Government stocks 
may perhaps be excused for placing first and foremost 
the question of whether under the proposed new arrange- 
ments their stocks will be as safe as they have been 
considered to be in the years gone by. 

That there have been some serious misgivings on the 
point can easily be seen by the present prices of India 
Government stocks. Time was when market quotations 
of India Loans differed very little from those of British 
Government stocks themselves. India Loans for many 
years have been, and still are, full trustee securities, 
but in spite of that fact market prices no longer keep 
step witn those of British Government stocks. At the 
present mement, for example, India 2} per cents. stand 
at only 634 as compared with the quotation for 2} 
per cent. Consols of 764; and while the British 
Government 8 per cent. Conversion Loan stands at 
about 99, India 3 per cent. are only 76. Similarly, 
while the British Government 3} per cent. War Loan 
is quoted at 1013, India 3} per cents. stand at 88}. 


Causes OF DisquiET 

The chief explanation of this great difference in price 
is, of course, to be found in the uneasiness occasioned 
during recent years by the disturbed political conditions 
in India, so that at one time India stocks were greatly 
below their present level. Indeed, India 3 per cents. as 
recently as last year were down to 423 and India 2} per 
cents. to 36, quotations which might well have occasioned 
grave anxiety to the investor. That such a severe fall 
was ever justified may be open to question, but un- 
doubtedly an alarm was then created which has never 
wholly subsided, though in the past year the great rise 
in all gilt-edged securities has had its effect upon Indian 
as well as upon other trustee stocks, while it is possible, 
too, that hopes of more settled conditions in India may 
have been a contributing factor. 

The point, however, which now has to be considered 
by holders of India stocks, and for that matter by 
Beye investors in future India Loans which may 

issued from time to time, is whether under the 
proposed Constitution the safety of investors is suffi- 
ciently safeguarded. If it is, then India stocks at the 
present level are probably too low. If it is not, then 
there would seem to be justification for the wide margin 
which now exists between the estimated safety of the 
investor, as expressed in the respective quotations of 
British Government and India Loans. 


SAFEGUARDS, 


At the present time the control of the finances of 
India by this country is very great, and the Budgets 
are produced each year by the Finance Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General of India, 
whereas in future they will be framed by the Finance 
Minister of India. In other words, the initiative of 
India’s financial policy will come direct from the Indian 
Government, though according to the White Paper the 
Budget is to be framed by the Finance Minister not 
only in consultation with his colleagues but with the 
Governor-General. The White Paper, indeed, emphasizes 
that the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit 
of the Federation of India will be one of the special 
responsibilities of the Governor-Gencral. He is to be 
empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser to advise him, 
and will also be given powers to secure that the Annual 
Finance Act provides the resources he cénsiders necessary 
for the Cischarge of his special responsibilities. 

Rights and liabilities arising under any statute or 
contract in existence at the beginning of the proposed 
Act, including existing immunities from Indian income 
tax in respect of interest on sterling loans issued or 
guaranteed by the Secretary of State in Council, will 
be maintained and be enforceable by or against the 


a 


Secretary of State (substituted for the Secretary of State 
in Council). All obligations arising under any Such 
statute or contract which imposed a liability op the 
revenues of India will remain a liability on ay the 
revenues of India, whether Federal or Provincial, 


TruSTEE Status TO REMAIN. 


The Federal Government is to have powcr to boroy 
for any of the purposes of the Federation upon th 
security of the Federal revenues within such limits 9 
may from time to time be fixed by Federal law, anq 
unless occasion arises for the exercise of the Governoy. 
General’s special powers, Ministers will decide upon the 
programme of external and internal borrowing, The 
Trustee status of India Sterling Loans is to jy 
maintained and to be extended to future sterling Federg 
Loans. 


A CentTRAL RESERVE BANK. 


A very important item is the provision which js 
to be made for the establishment in India of a Central 
Reserve Bank free from any kind of Government control, 
and if I am right in gathering from the White Paper 
that the successful establishment of this Reserve Bank 
has to be a fait accompli before the proposed Federation 
can be carried through I am inclined to think that 
we may have here a very important safeguard for 
investors in Indian securities, at all events so far as such 
security is based upon the general soundness of Indian 
banking and currency. The White Paper itself says 
that proposals relating to responsibility for Federal 
finance are based on the assumption that a Reserve 
Bank—free from political influence—will have been set 
up by Indian legislation and will be in successful operation, 
before the first Federal Ministry comes into being. This 
Central Bank is to be responsible for managing currency 
and exchange. 

Inp1a’s New Powers. 

Great powers, however, are to be conveyed to the 
Indian legislature with regard to taxation and other 
financial measures, and while on paper the vetoing 
power of the Governor-General seems to make the safe. 
guards for investors in Indian securities almost watertight, 
it is not difficult to see that the whole matter is really 
linked with the good intentions and the general bona 

des of future Indian Governments. If there is loyalty 
both to this country and to the investors in India 
Government stocks the wealth of India should itself 
constitute a strong guarantee for the fulfilment of financial 
pledges, but if the forebodings of some who distrust the 
whole political future of India should be justified, thea, 
of course, it might be found that the safeguards had 
broken down because, in a word, they were only “ paper” 
safeguards. - As against those possibilities, however, it is 
only fair to set another, namely, the complete success of 
the reform plans in the sense of bringing about scttled 
conditions in India with increasing good will on the 
part of the Indian people as a whole to this country, 
in which good will would consist adequate security for 
the investor in Indian securities. 

The difficulty lies rather in the fact that up to the present 
there has been little opportunity for testing the bona 
fides of an Indian legislature. During recent years we 
have had all the disquicting and disturbing elements 
incidental to semi-revolutionary movements so that it 
is scarcely surprising that the effect should have been 
to occasion a decline in Indian Government stocks and 
a widening of the margin of difference between their 
standing and that of British Government. sccurities. 
If, therefore, we assume that the Reforms as at present 
provided are carried out, it seems probable that until 
the new régime in India has commanded confidence by 
its loyalty to the terms of the new Constitution quotations 
of India Loans will not, so far as the immediate future is 
concerned, enjoy their former prestige in the category of 
gilt-edged trustee stocks. That is not to say, however, 
that they may not ultimately regain their former position. 
In that matter their future rests with the Indian Govern- 
ment of to-morrow. 

Artuur W. Kivpy. 


(For Financial Noies, see page 480.) 
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BRITISH INSULATED 
CABLES LIMITED 


pROFITS MAINTAINED IN DIFFICULT PERIOD 








IMPORTANT CONTRACTS ARRANGED 





SIR ALEXANDER ROGER’S SPEECH 





tae thirty-seventh annual meeting of British Insulated Cables, 
Limited, was held at Exchange Station Buildings, Liverpool, on 
Tuesday, March 28th, 1933. 

sir Alexander Roger, Chairman, presided over a good attendance 
of shareholders. 

Mr. Alex. Crook, secretary, read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman, proposing the adoption of the report and accounts, 
rid the profit for the year of £589,274 was a result which, during 
such a period, fully justified the description of satisfactory. 

After deducting interest on debenture stock and directors’ fees 
there was available £538,366. Preference dividends accounted for 
£57,500, leaving a balance of £480,866. Out of this it was proposed 
to transfer £100,000 to depreciation and £120,000 to reserve, and 
to pay a total dividend for the year of 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares. The balance of £10,865 remaining would increase the 
carry forward for next year to £361,123. 

Dealing with balance-sheet details, the Chairman pointed out 
the reserve account was increased to £1,260,000, which was no 
more than sufficient for these times. Dividend Equalization 
account at £300,000 and Compassionate Fund for Workpeople at 
£50,000 remained as before. ‘The latter fund, providing out of its 
interest donations to workpeople and their dependants who had 

wn old in the employment of the Company or become in- 
capacitated, had proved a great boon to many deserving people. 

Property, plant, machinery, tools, &e., at £1,575,512 showed 
anincrease of £43,695, but they had in fact spent £143,695 additional 
taking into account the sum applied towards depreciation. They 
spent with prudence whenever and wherever such expenditure 
would result in cheapening the cost of manufacture or producing 
ahigher quality of goods or developing new products. In pursuance 
of this policy no less than £678,566 had been spent on their factories 
during the last five years, and this had contributed in no small 
degree to the position the Company occupied to-day. 

Investments in and accounts with subsidiary companies at 
£1,162,495 showed an increase of £85,169, and other investments 
at £1,059,190 were practically the same as before. These invest- 
ments, about thirty in number, amounting altogether to £2,221,685, 
might be considered the equivalent of a fairly large investment 
company, but whereas most investment trust companies unfor- 
tunately showed a large depreciation, the Company’s investments, 
on the valuation put upon them, were worth more than the amount 
at which they stood in the Company’s books. 

These large investments had been made mainly to serve as 
feeders to the Company’s manufacturing business, and thus increase 
its load factor and lower the cost of production. As investments 
pure and simple they yielded over-all a fair rate of interest. 


CURRENT BUSINESS AND TRADING CONDITIONS. 


Trading conditions have become increasingly difficult, Sir 
Alexander proceeded. The volume of available business at home 
and especially abroad continues to shrink, while competition 
becomes more and more intense, and carries with it its corollary 
of lower selling prices. It is only by means of great economies 
in the cost of manufacture, made possible by keeping the plant up 
to the highest state of efficiency, and the introduction of new lines 
of business, that we have been able to maintain the aggregate profit. 

Prices of material continue to drop, and it is probably no exagger- 
ation to say that to maintain our turnover, measured in money, 
it is now necessary to manufacture double the quantity of goods 
as compared with some three years ago. When I also point out 
that during that interval the margin between raw material cost and 
the selling price of our products has decreased, you will realize some- 
thing of the magnitude of the achievement in maintaining our profit. 

During the year we have completed the large orders we had in 
hand for 66,000 volt cables for the Central Electricity Board, the 
London Power Co., and the North Eastern Electric Supply Co., 
and we have made and laid an important trunk line cable for the 
Post Office from Leeds to Derby, in each case with entirely satis- 
factory results. We have in hand a large order for the Grid over- 
head network in South Scotland for the Central Electricity Board, 
but electrical contracts of considerable size, at home or abroad, 
either for us or for other British manufacturers, are conspicuous by 
their absence. 

1 am glad to report that our business in the smaller cables and 
appliances is well maintained, and the actual number of orders 
received continues to increase. This augurs well for the company’s 
prospects when trade improves. 

_ Foreign business continues to be generally small in volume, and 
8 much hampered by difficulties of exchange. There have lately 


. 
been welcome signs of revival, however, in both Australia and 
South Africa. 
The new shops at Prescot for the manufacture of fine and tinned 
wires have been erected and equipped. They have enabled us to 
concentrate all our plant of this description, and have in consequence 
resulted in considerable economies. 


British Copper ReEFiners Lt. 


Our most important manufacturing development of the year has 
been our entry into the business of copper refining. For many 
years past we have been refining considerable quantities of scrap 
electrolytic copper, so that we were not inexperienced in the art. 
Soon after Roan Antelope Copper Mines Ltd., which owns one of the 
largest mines in Northern Rhodesia, commenced production we 
found that their “ Blister,’ which is the crude condition in which 
this copper is marketed, was of remarkable purity. We purchased 
several hundred tons and thoroughly tested a method of treatment 
and the resultant purified copper, and satisfied ourselves that this 
“* Blister ” could by suitable process in fire refining be brought to a 
condition in which it would be in every way suitable for use for 
electrical purposes. We accordingly decided to build the first large- 
seale copper refinery in this country, and, having contracted for tho 
necessary supply of material within the Empire, we registered @ 
company named British Copper Refiners Ltd. We were obliged to 
adopt this course, because under our agreement with the Roan 
Angelope Co., in the event of our exercising an option to take addi- 
tional quantities of copper from them beyond the amount we have 
at present contracted for, the Roan Company has the right of 
participation in the share capital, of which we meantime own 
100 per cent. 

British Copper Refiners Ltd. has erected a refinery adjacent to 
our Prescot factory, embodying the latest improvements in tech- 
nique, and so laid out as to produce the highest grade quality ot 
copper at the lowest cost of production. The refinery started pro- 
duction on January 4th last, and has since been regularly at work. 
The product is up to our highest expectations, and it will interest 
you to know that of 350 tests made upon finished wire manufactured 
from this copper, in no single case did the material fail to comply 
in all respects with British Engineering Standards requirements. 

Our Company absorbs the major portion of the refinery output, 
but we are already supplying other firms with our copper, and expect 
to do an increasing business in this way. 

Although we have only been operating for a short period, tho 
results satisfy us that we have created a valuable new property. 


RaILway ELEcTRIFICATION. 


In my specch last year I referred to the subject of electrification 
of the British railways and the beneficial effect it would have on 
the manufacturing industry and upon the Central Electricity 
Board’s costs for the supply of energy to the general public. Since 
then the cost of construction and the interest rate payable on the 
necessary expenditure have both fallen considerably, and it is 
difficult to believe that ever again will such a favourable oppor- 
tunity recur to carry out this work. 

We have recently heard much of loan expenditure as the truly 
effective means to prosperity, and surely no better example of such 
expenditure could be adduced. An almost immediate start could 
be made on the suburban zone in the Northern area of London, 
and doubtless this will be the early and beneficent result of the 
passage of the London Traffic Bill. 

The “takings” of the Southern Railway Company reflect the 
increases which follow the greatly improved services provided by 
electrification, and should surely remove any lingering doubt as 
to the economic advantage of electrification. 

But we have it on the high authority of the Weir Commission 
appointed by Government that not only should the suburban 
systems be electrified, but for the main lines of the country carrying 
heavy tratilc, in some cases on heavy grades, it would be @ paying 
proposition. In this respect we lag behind many other countries, 
such as the United States, France and Germany, who have already 
electrified large sections of their railways. 

Government has some measure of responsibility for the present 
condition of our railways, and the railway companies have strong 
claim to such assistance as Government can render in facilitating 
electrification, «nd thus taking many thousands of men off the dole 
and finding them useful employment. 


THe OUTLOOK. 

It was more than ever difficult, Sir Alexander added, to predict 
the future of business. The easy money policy in this country had 
been described in various quarters as having failed as an aid to trade 
revival. But such a policy could not produce spectacular and 
immediate results; it must be pursued without hesitation for a 
considerable period until confidence returned. 

The Company could face the future with equanimity, having a 
strong balance-sheet, ample cash facilities, a thoroughly modernized 
plant, a fairly wide range of products, and, above ail, a competent 
and enthusiastic staff, imbued with the spirit of the B.I. and deter- 
mined to keep it in the front rank. They could look forward, there- 
tore, to the Company securing a fair portion of whatever business 
was going, and seizing every opportunity to expand and develop its 
business in all promising directions. 

Sir Alexander concluded with a reference to the death of Mr. W. 
Kerfoot, secretary of the Company for over thirty years, and to the 
resourcefulness and zeal of Mr. G. H. Nisbett, the managing director. 
and the loyal, efficient services of the staff. (Applause.) 





The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


TOTAL ASSETS OVER £88} MILLIONS 
RECORD INCREASE 
SPEECH OF SIR ENOCH HILL 


THE annual general meeting of the Halifax Building Society was 
held on Monday, March 27th, at Halifax. Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., 
F.C.1.S. (President of the Society), presided. 

The President, proposing the adoption of the annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts, said: Ladies and gentlemen, having regard 
to the difficult and unprecedented conditions which have prevailed 
during the year under review, I do not think a more gratifying report 
has been submitted to the annual meeting on any previous occasion. 
The accounts show that the total receipts for the year, excluding 
receipts in respect of investments realized, exceeded £37,000,000, 
which is equivalent to a weekly income of more than £700,000. 
The total assets reached the colossal sum of £88,676,292, being a 
record increase of £10,725,939 over the previous year’s figures. 

The Share and Deposit Funds amounted to £85,661,300, showing 
an increase of £10,524,089 in the year. In the year 110,275 new 
accounts were opened, or an average of over 2,000 accounts per 
week, and the total number of shareholders’ and depositors’ accounts 
remaining open at the end of the year was 530,476, making an un- 
precedonted increase of 53,872 accounts. 


MorrcaceEs. 

Advances upon mortgage on approved securities were completed 
for the total sum of £16,618,117. The policy of giving preference 
to applications for advances to occupier owners has been continued, 
and the amount advanced during the year was lent to 31,044 indi- 
vidual borrowers, as compared with 30,383 in the previous year, 
and the average amount of each mortgage complete was £535. 

The total amount now owing to the Society upon mortgage is 
£64,606,428, being an increase of £4,830,765 over the preceding 
year, and the number of Borrowers’ Accounts has increased to 
166,459, showing an addition of 14,424 Accounts during the year. 
I should like you to note that of the total number of 166,000 existing 
mortgages, over 162,000 or 97 per cent. are for loans where the 
amount owing does not exceed £1,000, and if we take the whole of 
the mortgage securities, the average amount owing at the end of the 
year upon each mortgage to the Society was only £388. 


Liquip ASSETS. 

Tho liquid assets of the Society, consisting of Cash at Banks 
and loans to Municipal Corporations, have increased during the 
year and now amount to £23,354,096. The possession of this large 
sum, invested in a form realizable on demand or short notice if 
required, provides an exceptional degree of safety and protection 
to the Society’s investors in any contingency. 

The gross profits for the year, after payment of all expenses and 
Income Tax, amounted to £3,707,807, and after providing for all 
interest and bonus due to Investors and Depositors up to the date 
of the Account, there remains a surplus of £410,146. 

As was anticipated in the Directors’ Report last year, the assess- 
ment upon the Society has been very greatly increased, the actual 
amount of tax paid being no less than £444,268, as compared with 
£250,312 in the preceding year. Outof the surplus profit of £410,146, 
the Directors recommend that there shall be allotted, in addition 
to the fixed interest of 34 per cent., a bonus at the rate of 1 per cent. 
upon sums standing to the credit of paid-up shareholders in Class 1, 
and, in addition to the fixed interest of 3$ per cent., a bonus of 1 per 
cent. to the monthly Subscription Shareholders. I think it would 
be difficult to find a more profitable investment for savings at the 
present time, giving the same degree of safety and convenience. 

The Reserve Funds have been increased by £201,849 and now 
stand at £3,014,991, and it is worthy of note that during a period 
of world-wide financial perturbation the reserve resources of this 
Society have been continuously increased. Five years have now 
passed since the Halifax Permanent and the Halifax Equitable 
Building Societies were amalgamated, and in that short period of 
time the united Society has practically doubled in size. 

INTEREST PROBLEMS. 

The past year has been full of anxiety in the financial world. 
The official Bank Rate of interest has been maintained at 2 per cent. 
since dune last. The great success last year of the conversion of 
the War Loan from a 5 per cent. to a 34 per cent. basis meant that 
building societies had to conform to the platform of a more economic 
rate of interest as soon as the future monetary policy became 
clarified. This Society, in common with others, would have been 
overwhelmed with funds had not the directors issued stringent 
limitations regarding investments, and it made it absolutely 
imperative to readjust existing rates paid and charged within the 
Society. 

Building Societies are now prepared to make re-advances to 
existing borrowers in respect of improvements and repairs, &c., to 
the mortgaged property, and I should like to take this opportunity 
of stating that this Society has done this for many years when the 
merits of each case warranted it, and the Directors intend to con- 
tinue this policy. The success of the past year under very un- 
favourable circumstances, the great financial strength of the Society 
at present, together with its unrivalled services and prestige, should 
constitute a happy augury for its continued usefulness in the future. 
The Report and Statement of Accounts were approved. 


———=. 











Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 478.) 


Financial Notes 


THames HAvEeN RESULTS. 

The latest report of the London and Thames Haven oj 
Wharves Limited is quite a satisfactory one, the net proj, 
of £214,000 comparing with £172,000 in the previous yea; 
The capital, however, had been increased during the year }y, 
£300,000, and at the recent meeting the Chairman stated that 
it was apparent that they could not declare the same diy), 
dends and bonus without either curtailing depreciation 9 
encroaching slightly upon the amount brought forward, Typ 
Directors preferred to take the prudent course ; and while 
therefore, the final dividend was again recommended at the 
rate of five per cent., free of tax, making ten per cent. for the 
year, the bonus is four per cent., less tax, as compared with 
five per cent. a year ago. The Chairman remarked that the 
Company had withstood the stress of the recent diffey} 
times largely because over the whole period of its existence jt 
had been wisely managed and its reserve strength had beey 
consistently built up and usefully employed. To-day je 
added, ‘its assets were not only unimpaired, but stronger 
than at any time in its history.” 

% * * * 
Hanirax Buriipinc Sociery. 

It is difficult not to be impressed by the figures which to. 
day express the activities of some of our leading Building 
Societies, and the statements made at the recent annual 
meeting of the Halifax Building Society by the President, 
Sir Enoch Hill, were of a quite remarkable character. During 
the past five years, and since the amalgamation with the 
kindred Society, this concern has doubied in size and at the 
close of last year the total assets amounted to no less than 
£88,500,000, establishing a record increase’ of nearly 
£11,000,000 over the previous year. Of the many interesting 
observations made by Sir Enoch, probably none, however, 
Was more impressive and more calculated to convey an idea 
of the scope of the Society’s business than his statement that 
one in every hundred individuals in Great Britain is now 
directly associated with the Society. 

* * * 
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Vickers’ Report. 

That the profits of Vickers Limited should have undergone 
some curtailment during the past year of exceptional trade 
depression was almost a foregone conclusion, but the report 
gives very clear evidence of careful and economical manage- 
ment, for while the gross profit was down by about £130,000, 
the decline in net profit was only £45,000. The smallness of 
the reduction in trading profits was partly due to the fact that 
the charge for Income ‘Tax was reduced by £86,000, assisted by 
a recovery in respect of the previous year, while for the decline 
in gross profit the greater part was connected with the re- 
duction of income from Vickers-Armstrongs, which paid only 
six months’ dividend on its ‘** A’ Preference shares in place 
of ten months in the previous year. 

* * * 




















% 






Roiis Royce. 

The finances of Rolls Royce Limited seem to run as smoothly 
as the cars, and no matter how great the trade depression the 
Reports are usually of an encouraging character. During 
the past year, notwithstanding the depression in trade, there 
was a moderate increase in profits, and the amount available 
for distribution is £151,000, as compared with £144,000 a 
year ago. The directors, therefore, are able to maintain the 
dividend at the rate of eight per cent. per annum with a bonus 
of two per cent. per annum, while there are material allocations 
to special funds. The balance-shect, too, is an extraordinarily 
liquid one ;_ the total of cash at the end of the year is 
£283,000 with British Government securities amounting to 
£564,000. 
















* * * * 





Tue CunARD Report. 

It is well that the Cunard Steam Ship Company, as the 
result of conservative management of its finances, has large 
contingency reserves to draw upon, for the report covering 
the past year’s operations may be said to equal the worst 
expectations. Further economies have been effected, and 
over the last four years the cuts in expenditure have been 
heroic. They have, however, failed to stem the effect of 
appalling trade depression upon gross revenues. For the past 
year there was a net loss of £927,000, as compared with 
£553,000 in the previous year, and a small profit of about 
£18,000 for the year 1930. The company has now met the 
situation by transferring £930,000 from Contingencies Re- 
serve, while it should be noted that the loss referred to is 
after making full” provision for depreciation ; the amount 
applied to depreciation of steamships and other profits and 
plant is £747,000 against £705,000 in the previous year 































(Continued on page 482.) 
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( 
THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 





SATISFACTORY PROFITS MAINTAINED 





SIR JOSEPH BROODBANK’S SPEECH 





tue fifty-second ordinary general meeting of the Employers’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd., was held on Wednesday 
st Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, London, E.C. 


sir Joseph C. Broodbank (the Chairman) said that the most 
important item in the report and accounts was the amount carried 
to the appropriation account, £474,196, which was the largest sum 
they had had to deal with for some years. The total premiums 
for the year amounted to £6,341,423, as against £6,481,143 for 
1931. On the general account the premiums had amounted to 
$5,619,781, with a transfer to profit and loss aecount of £333,500. 
The Fire Account showed an income of £377,962, with £10,626 
carried to Profit and Loss Account. The Accident Account showed 
gnincome of £343,680 and a loss of £16,414. He thought it would 
bea fair summing up of their position to say that, in a world of 
restricted trade and with traders nervous of impending troubles, 
the Corporation had been successful in maintaining their business 
and a satisfactory profit. 

Dealing with motor insurance, the Chairman said that a change 
was taking place with some of the public in the protection required 
by motorists, a section of whom were confining their insurance to 
third-party risks only. While insurance companies would naturally 
prefer to issue a comprehensive policy, he trusted that the fact 
that a motorist was driving partly at his own risk might make 
him more careful and thus make the roads safer for everyone. The 
step recently taken by the Insurance Offices of adopting the pro- 
gressive no-claim bonus policy, under which freedom from claims 
entitled a motorist to certain progressive reductions in premium, 
should also help the cause of public safety on the roads. 


With regard to their associated companies, the paragraph in the 
report respecting the Clerical, Medical and General Society spoke so 
effectively for itself, and the advantages of its connexion with the 
Corporation, that he need say little more on the subject. There was 
no paragraph in the report that gave him more satisfaction than the 
one which announced that forthe first time for many years the 
Merchants Marine Company in 1932 made a profit on its Marine 
Account. 

THE INVESTMENT PosITION. 

investments, including house property, amounted to 
8,146,736. The ledger value of the Stock Exchange securities 
on December 31st last was £6,377,483. The market value on that 
date was £5,263,057, showing a depreciation of £1,114,426, or 
17.5 per cent. as compared with 18.8 per cent. last year. The 
Stock Exchange investments in the United States showed a depre- 
ciation of over 2 per cent. more than on December 3lst, 1931. 
Of the investments in Stock Exchange securities in the United 
States 87 per cent. consisted of high-class Terminable Bonds and 
Debentures, a large proportion of which was repayable at or 
above par within ten years. The other 13 per cent. was equally 
divided between preferred and common stocks. Taken as a whole, 
the value of their investments showed 1.3 per cent. less depreciation 
than they did twelve months previously. The improvement in the 
British and Dominion investments outweighed the small increase 
in the depreciation on the larger amount of investments in the 
United States. One satisfactory feature in connexion with the 
United States investments was that every bond that matured during 
1932 was punctually paid. The shareholders would be reassured 
to learn from their United States manager that no serious claims 
were likely to arise from the Los Angeles earthquake. He added 
that he was quite unperturbed as to the effect of recent events 
on the business or funds of the Corporation or its associated 
companics. 

It would have been gratifying to the directors if they could have 
increased the dividend, but in the present state of the world’s 
finance, especially having regard to the position in the Western 
Continent, they regarded it as of paramount importance to con- 
solidate their reserves. Accordingly they were asking the share- 
holders to approve a dividend of 2s. 6d. in the £, less income-tax 
at 3s. 113d. in the £, making 4s. per share, less tax, for the year. 
There would then remain a balance of £233,513, out of which they 
proposed to carry £162,473 to investment reserve fund and £71,040 
to general reserve fund. As opportunity offered they would continue 
to strengthen these funds until they had provided for any possible 
contingency in connexion with their investments. 


As to the future, no unsafer time for prophecy ever existed. 
One was tempted to say that if in a time of unexampled depression 
they had made satisfactory profits they ought to do better when 
trade revived. The inference seemed justifiable, but he could not 
take shareholders beyond inference. However, the Corporation 

everywhere gained a reputation for good service and fair dealing, 
and the management was enthusiastic, had great experience and 
was thoroughly competent. Those were at least the elements of 
success, and he would dare to hope that in 1933 they would meet 
their reward. 


The 











Influencing adults 


through the children 


In multitudes of homes of poverty in East London parents and 
grandparents are full of gratitude for the breakfasts given by 
WAIN SURAT ERS BCT EE TG the Mission to the 
NUN 










RANT 

BORON EH HTN ote Ny NMt little ones during the 
yEMN hard days of winter. 

Such kindly thought 
and provision con- 
vinces them conclu- 
sively that the Church 
is not indifferent to the 


“ll 


Neti 

rm" al unsatisfied hunger of 

i > the young. 
If you have not already 
shared in this ministry 
of mercy, will you do so 
ah now? Every shilling 
Ba § you send will provide 


four Secahduate. The total number of breakfasts provided each 
winter is 52,000. 

Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 

The Rev. PERcy INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 
London, E. 1. 





3 er 
ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE 'UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. 








PERTH SA FRE 
SCOTLAND” 


546 eye tee. < & 


THE WORLD'S UNRIVALLED 
PLAYGROUND 


Full particulars from Resident Manager, Gleneagles Hotel, Perth- 
shire, Scotland; or Central Bureau, Midland Grand Hotel, London, 


N.W.1. The Hotel is under the Direction of | Arthur Towle, 
Controller, LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1. 
from Euston S$ n (London) and the principal 
Provincial Towns served by the LMS 


Under the same management: Welcombe Hotel, Stratford-on-Avon 


Express Services 





The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS. 


LONDON AND THAMES HAVEN OIL 
WHARVES 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS AT HAVRE 





THe ordinary general meeting of the-London and Thames Haven 
Oil Wharves, Ltd., was held on March 23rd, at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. Mr. Thos. C. Burgess, chairman 
and joint managing director, who presided, said that the accounts 
submitted again showed an improvement on previous years, and 
he was sure the shareholders would agree the results of the year 
were eminently satisfactory, but as the capital was £300,000 
higher it was impossible to pay the same bonus as for the last 
eight years without encroaching on the carry-forward by about 
£3,000. The Board, in times of general prosperity, might have 
done this, but as it was impossible to forecast the future national 
and international conditions, the Board did not feel justified in 
meeting the situation in this way. They had decided to reduce 
the bonus payment in June to 4 per cent., less tax, and to increase 
the carry-forward by about £32,000. 

The Company’s investments were an important part of its 
business... Whilst they had received interest on money lent, 
they had not yet received any dividends on the shares in the 
French Company. This was a strong point, because the time 
was approaching when the Board expected the C.I.M. to start 
paying dividends, and even should the present depression in trade 
continue, the Board believed the return on investments would 
improve and go to equalize the position. 


Tue FRENCH INTEREST. 

The C.I.M. (the French Company) had been extending and 
improving its position during the whole of last year, and, in addition 
to the Steamship Line, patrons mentioned last year, all the passenger 
ships of the Uxited States Lines had been regular clients, with the 
exception of the ‘ Leviathan.’ 

The great work undertaken by the Port of Havre of widening the 
entrance to the Port and deepening the channel would be com- 
hte next year, when the largest vessels afloat need have no 
1esitancy in using the port. Passenger ships’ calls showed an 
increase of 145 per cent. over 1931, passengers an increase of 128 
per cent., and cargo 18 per cent. During 1932, C.1.M. completed 
the erection of 30,000 tons new tankage. This year so far they 
had added a further 25,000 tons, and still were having to refuse 
cargoes because the tankage was full. 

The chairman again expressed regret the Government had not 
seen their way to arrange a preferential duty on petrol and oils 
manufactured in this country. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


-——— 





LAW LAND COMPANY 





A HIGHLY SATISFACTORY REPORT 
COL. SIR COURTENAY WARNER’S SPEECH 


Tue fiftieth annual general meeting of the Law Land Co., Ltd., was 
held on Wednesday at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, 
W.c. 

Colonel Sir T. Courtenay T. Warner, Bt., C.B. (the Chairman), 
said that the pleasing feature of the report was that in spite of the 
continued trade depression they had been able to circulate a very 
highly satisfactory report—in fact, the amount available had 
reached a higher figure than in any previous year. This had been 
achieved without any false economies from which they would be 
likely to sutfer in years to come. It was especially fortunate that 
this record should have been reached in their Jubilee year. 

With regard to the future, although there were encouraging indi- 
cations that more prosperous times were not far distant he feared 
that, so long as taxation remained at its present level, they could 
not look for any great activity in business of any kind. If only a 
smal! reduction in the rate of taxation could be made, it would at 
least go some way towards stimulating business and restoring that 
confidence which was so badly needed. So far as this company was 
concerned, they might feel easy in their minds that they would be 
able to provide a fair return on the capital invested for some years 
to come, but it must be some time before they could look forward 
to being in a position to expect more than that. 

Mr. M. E. F. Crealock (General Manager) said that so far lettings 
at Brettenham House had been exceedingly good and the most 
pleasing part about it was that tho rentals they were receiving were 
those they would expect to receive in normal times. He thought 
that that was a very good sign for the future. They could not expect 
to be able to do a great deal with the shops until the Waterloo 
Bridge scheme had been definitely settled. 

There were one or two new features with reference to Brettenham 
House, one of which was an entirely new system of heating known 
as the Radenta System, which had been put in by the Air Vent 
Heater Co., Ltd., and had turned out an unqualified success, Then 
they had had installed electrically-run gearless lifts with true-level 
device on every floor which were able to travel at the rate of no less 
than 820 feet to the minute. They were to tho best of his belief the 
¢astest lifts in Englend or in Europe, and he believed they were as 
fast as any in America and were far smoother in running. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 480.) 


The balance-sheet itself reveals a strong position as reganiy 
cash, the present total being £982,000, while the company; 
General Reserve Fund of £500,000 is intact. 

* * * * 





Uriniry ENTERPRISES. 

For the most part, the reports of the big utility compan; 
are of a satisfactory character, and the latest report of thy 
County ‘of London Electric Supply Company is a good on. 
That company has pursued a steady policy of expansion 
and development, and for the year 1932 the total units 
rose to 604,599,133, as compared with 509,528,914 in the 
previous year. The revenue account showed a_ balance o 
£1,559,521, which compares with £1,397,687 for the PTevioys 
year. The sum of £466,619 is now transferred to Depreciatio, 
Reserves, and that sum covers the contributions to Sink; 
Funds under the 1925 Act, while under the same Act then 
is transferred £33,500 to the Contingency Fund, £25,000 j 
reserved for taxation and £250,000 goes to the Gener 
Reserve. ‘The dividend on the Ordinary Shares is maintaing 
at 103 per cent. 

* * * * 
Tur CEMENT INDUSTRY. 

Conditions in the cement industry continue to be of, 
satisfactory character, and although Associated Portlan 
Cement Manufacturers, Limited, has recently announced q 
dividend of 7 per cent. for the past year as compared with 
8 per cent. previously, the smaller dividend has been 
upon a larger capital, as the 500,000 new Ordinary Shang 
issued in August, 1931, have only just fully ranked for ful 
distribution with the older shares. Moreover, there hag 
been an allocation this year to Depreciation Reserves of 
£337,150, being an increase of £25,000 upon the previous 
year’s figure. In the case of the British Portland Cement F 
Company the final dividend of 10 per cent., making 15 pe F 
cent. for the year, is the same as for the previous five year, 
Moreover, the distribution is made after providing £255,00 
for Depreciation Reserves, while £200,522 is carried forward, 

A Wo 


Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. af 
June 30th, 1932. 








CQMPANY MEETING. 


THE EASTERN BANK 


MR. HASKELL ON FOOD SUBSIDIES 





THE twenty-third annual general meeting of the Eastern Bank, | 
Ltd., was held on Wednesday in London. 

Mr. J. S. Haskell (the chairman) said that tho past year had 
not, on the whole, been any better than its immediate predecessor, 
World conditions had gone from bad to worse and the genera f” 
depression had become more accentuated. One bright featur 7 
had been the heavy shipments of gold from India, which had not 7 
only helped to maintain the sterling exchanges but had likewis | 
led to a high rupee exchange and enabled the Indian Government 
to make large transfers for their home requirements. 
commanding low rates and the rupee exchange practically pegged 7 
at the top, it had been most difficult for the Bank to make com: 
mensurate profits. In order to utilize their funds they had had 7 
to augment further their investment in securities. The depreciation 7 
shown last year had been fully recovered and their securities 
now stood in their books at appreciably under market values. 
The result of the year’s working was a profit of £156,236, and) 
they recommended a final dividend of 3 per cent., less income-tax, 


Ea 





ee Teak viet 


and the transfer of £55,000 to the contingency fund. Ps 


Tur GENERAL OUTLOOK. ay 


As for the outlook generally, it was most difficult to hazard 
an opinion. Our Government had accomplished a great deal | 
towards stabilizing the situation at home. Tho conversion of 


the 5 per cent. War Loan had been a notable achievement and 7 


of great help to the Exchequer. On the other hand, the con 
version would press very hardly on small investors, particularly 
those dependent on income from their savings, unless accompanied 
by a reduction of income-tax. 

In 1929 our overseas food bill had amounted to about 500 
millions. In 1932 it had fallen to about 350 millions, due in the 
main to the lower prices ruling for commodities. With a rise § 
in the prices of commodities there must be a corresponding ris 
in the cost which would sooner or later amount to a figure we 
could not afford to pay. The remedy consisted in the production 
of more foodstuffs at home: the best practical method of attaining 
that result lay in the imposition of adequate import duties with 
reasonable concessions to the Dominions. If the Government 
for any reason were precluded from imposing import duties on 
foodstuffs they should give consideration to the granting of sub 
sidies. It was imperative that production be promoted by all 
and every means. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880, 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid ... —... + Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund Cie seit. 4 abe ee Yen 119,750,000 


“Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Hsinking, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Riv de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau, 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
laces and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits . received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 


at death can be provided 
by payment of £75 a year 


£5,000 2mm, 


If such provision be delayed until age 50 it 
costs £157 10s. a year. 


‘*twere well it were done quickly.” 











application. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


D. NOHARA, London Manager. 














Capital (fully paid) - = Z 
Rest or Reserve Fund = p 
Deposits - - - = ‘a 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


1727. 
- £3,780,192 
-  £3,780,926 
- £55,898,683 





KING. 





OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKI 


No shareholders 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 


than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 


No commission 











Service. 


London Offices: City - 





A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 


3 Bishopsgate, 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 
Bond Street : 64 New Bond St, W.1 
246 Branches throughout Scotland, 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 

General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D, 

Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld. 

(Members: of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) —_ 


E.C. 2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, EC. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital ese eco eee ove eco ee. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eco eve ove eve eco ewe £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve “ae pis oe on we £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description i : 
throuvbout Australia and New Zealand 


is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 














ARTHUR HENDERSON, LoRD 
PriestLEY, H. M. TomLinson, 
STEPHEN Kinc-Hatit, BEVERLEY 





A New 
Monthly ! ad. 


Ponsonsy, J. B. 


others contribute to the April issue. 


CONSULT 
WwW? 
LIBERTY’s 
FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 


OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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QUEEN’S THEATRE. 


Gerrard 4517, 
Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents ONCE IN A LIFETIME, 
3y Moss Hart and GeorGe S. KaurMan. 

“ A gorgeously funny play.”"—Daily Telegraph. 








Lorp ALLEN, 
NIcHoLs, and 














WESTMINSTER THEATRE. 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


(Victorsi: 0283 & 0284.) 
Admission 2/5 to 10/6, 
Every Eveninc at 8.30. Mats. Wepnespay & Saturbay at 2.30. 
ANMER HALL presents :— 
MARIE NEY in THE LAKE, 


By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 








39 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS > 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from Tur Srecrator’s Recommended Li. t. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the co:t of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them, 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY.,. 

—RKOYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN, 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN. 
CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT, 

—PALACE., 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR. 
—B 


LL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE. 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—_STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THEK WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVEN DISH. 
—PARK GATES, 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE, 








FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL 


GULLANE—MARINE. 

HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON. 





LAKE VYRNWY 
VYRNWY. 


LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 
MALVERN.—FOLEY AKMS 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH. 





GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 


LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


ANKS, 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAR. 
(Montgomeryshire). — LAKE 


LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 

LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—RKOYAL VICTORIA, 

LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL, 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VEKK, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt, Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1 


MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 


BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD — MANOK HOUSE. 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GKEAT WESTERN. 

—STATION, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILIL 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST.IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHL 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHALDON (s. Devon).—DUNMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 

—EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk) —GRAND. 
TEIGNMOUTH .nr.}—HUNTLY,BISHOPSL£EIG NTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 

—ROSLIN HALL. 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
TROON.—MARINE. 
WARWICK—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLI“ HYDRO, 
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The Radio Review 


Four years ago the B.B.C. inaugurated a series of talks to 
which it gave the resounding title of ‘The National 
Lectures.”’ Three only were to be broadcast during the course 
of a year. They were to be given by experts and they were 
to cover all the arts and sciences in turn. The aim, apparently, 
was to create a sort of lectureship in the so-called ‘* University 
of the Ether’’: to give all of us, in fact, an opporutnity of 
hearing really authoritative pronouncements upon the 
various aspects of the arts and sciences. Personally, since the 
talks are not so very different from some of the more seriously 
educational examples to which we are continually accustomed, 

I do not altogether see the need for this special distinction. 

On Wednesday next, however, there is to be broadcast 

the eleventh in this series of ‘‘ National Lectures’: in other 

words, Sir Eric Drummond, who, until recently, was Secretary- 

General to the League of Nations, will speak on the work of 

the League. 

% * * * 

Also, there are three new series of talks of particular 
interest beginning during the course of the week. On Monday 
night Commander Stephen King-Hall, who shares with Mr. 
Vernon Bartlett an unusual ability in the popular explanation 
of world-affairs, will open a series during the course of which 
he will cross-examine an economic expert on the questions of 
the hour. He has already invited listeners to tell him what 
questions they would like him to put to his opponent, Mr. N. F. 
Hall, and has received an encouraging response. The series 
is called ‘‘ The Economist in the Witness-Box.” On Friday, 
Mr. J. B. Priestley, who seems to have taken kindly to the 
microphone method of addressing the world, begins a weekly 
causerie called * I'll Tell you Everything ’—a title which 
certainly offers him plenty of scope. And then on Saturday 
night Mr. James Agate is to broadcast the first of his ‘* Stars 
in their Courses ”’ series, in which he will compare famous 
actors and actresses in the réles they have made memorable. 
The actors he has chosen for his first talk are Sir Herbert 
Tree, Lewis Wailer and Arthur Bourchier. 

* * * * 

Many listeners must have welcomed the recent debate on 
Vivisection. The rather sermonising tone adopted by the 
champion of anti-vivisection was not exactly a help to the 
vause, but the sincerity of his appeal was obvious. His 
opponent seemed almost solely concerned with the intellectual 
aspect of the question, which, considering the nature of the 
subject under debate, considerably weakened his case. I 
suggest that another debate in the future would not come 
amiss, since this is so vexed a matter and one upon which 
many listeners really find it difficult to decide. 

* * * * 

Wireless vaudeville, despite all the recent agitation, 
remains in much the same state of unsatisfactoriness. _ I 
understand, however, that there are hopes of a drastic change 
in the near future. This diflicult department of broadcasting 
is likely to be taken over by Mr. Eric Maschwitz. The sug- 
gestion is that he should be put in charge of Light Entertain- 
ment generally. The move would be a particularly good one, 
since Mr. Maschwitz has a decidedly vivid flair for the pre- 
sentation of certain types of programmes: he believes that 
in broadeasting much more depends upon the manner than 
on the matter—anything can be made interesting if it is 
properly presented. He is fecund in ideas and abounding in 
energy. He has had considerable experience with the films 
and is the author (under another name) of some of the most 
suceessful light radio plays that have been broadcast. 

1 * * * 
Irems to Watcu For. 

Sunday: Pianoforte Recital—Hilda Dederich (Daventry 
National and London Regional, 12.30); Part Two of Bach’s 
“St. Matthew Passion ” (Daventry National, 2.30); Violin 
Recital—Renée Chemet (Daventry National, 5.30); ‘* God 
and Evil ’—Rev. Professor N. P. Williams (Daventry National 
8.0); Orchestral Concert (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: “ Science in the Making ”—Mr. Julian Huxley 
(Daventry National, 7.5); London Symphony Orchestra— 
Sir Hamilton Harty (Daventry National, 8.15); ‘* The 
Economist in the Witness-Box Commander Stephen 
King-Hall (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Tuesday : Manchester Tuesday Midday Society’s Concert 
(London Regional, 1.15); ‘“ Biology in Everyday Life ”’— 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane (Daventry National, 8.80) ; Cham- 
ber Music (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Wednesday : Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra (Daventry 
National and London Regional, 3.380); ‘‘ Some Political 
Ideas of To-day *—Sir Edward Grigg and Mr. Kinsgley 
Martin (Daventry National, 7.30); Sir Eric Drummond 
—‘* The League of Nations ’’ (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Thursday : Philharmonic Mid-day Concert (London Regional 
1.15); Mr. Vernon Bartlett—‘ The Week Abroad ” (Daventry 
National, 9.20); Recital—Eleanor Kaufman and Pouishnorf 
(Daventry National, 9.35). 

Friday: “ Workers in Europe” (conclusion) (Daventry 





National, 7.30); Royal Philharmonic Society 
Thomas Beecham (London Regional, .B 
Priestley—‘* Pl Tell you Everything ” (Daventry National 


9.20). 


Saturday : 


Pianoforte Recital—Frank Laffitte 


ee 


Concert—si, 


8.15); Mr. J 


(London 


Regional, 3.30); Glasgow Orpheus Choir (London Regio 

4.0); Mr. Weston Martyr—‘ Enterprising Holidays” (Day. 
entry National, 7.5); Mr. James Agate—“ Stars in their 
Courses ” (Daventry National, 9.20) ; Glasgow Orpheus Choi: 
(Daventry National, 9.40). 


C, HENRY Warren, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 27 


By XANTHIPPE. 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firy 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 


Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle, 


” 


and should 


be received not tater than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.| 
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ACROSS. 5. Epithet for an_ historical 
1. Flower which suggests that Abdul. 


4. 


24, 
9 


27. 


2. Expresses 
. Grumbles, gamely. 


a drink went up. 

We all know that the Royal 
one is Buckingham Palace, 
but there is always a debate 
about it after the opening of 
Parliament. 


. A stiffener and a fossil resin 


make a dreaded court (two 
words). 


. Gumption. 

. At the end of the class. 

. Not so big. 

. Seven were against it. 

. Adorned, or descriptive of 


a ship. 


. A sort of cutting up that 


is much attacked. 


. Gladstone was this hope of 


the stern, unbending Tories. 
disapproval. 


** Any old— ” was, and still 
is, a Champion song. 


. The man inside the phalanx. 


Mostly used as a contemptu- 
ous description of Africans 
(in Kenya and elsewhere), 
but might apply even to 
the English (two words). 


. Colourful epithet for Mod- 


erate Labour. 


9. Lionize. 


DOWN. 


. Oxford or Cambridge college. 
. Invert a London newspaper 


for a Tory comment on it. 
** Inoculation, heavenly 
maid, descend!’ She did, 
and produced these. 


SOLUTION NEX? 


The winner of Crossword No. 26 is Mr. J. N. M. Legate, 
Coleraine, Co. Derry, N. Ireland. 


10. It is 


6. A. staggering product of 
Scotland, or of filmland. 
7. I do like to be beside it in 


song. 
8. Overseeing. 
9. This strikes the happy 


medium, but usually satis. 
fies nobody. 

not true that the 
Liberal Leaders recently met 
to elect a this (three words), 


13. Waiting upon. 
14. Gives up. 
18. Epithet for one of a Fascist 


leader’s bodyguard ? 


19. Foolish. 
21. Weight units. 
22. It suggests “the multitu- 


dinous seas incarnadine,” 
but it’s branded. 


25. Aromatic balsam. 
26. A keeper of sheep. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 26. 
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RATES. 
wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
1 a line charged as a line. Wouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series dis- 
counts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 1 HE SPEC- 
TATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
nmittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
each week. 








PERSONAL 


1 QUSE, Bungalow or Cottage. required July or 








Augu:t. Near sea. State accommodation and 
terms.—Box No. A549, The Spectator. 
CLULHING anu ULV BOUTS most 


ada.-Ulb 
C urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
arly for men. Our poor people in Kast London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERoy INESON, 
superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Halt Commercial Road, London, E. }. 


“(YARDEN OF MEMORIES” is a new BOOKLET 

C illustrating Sundial and Bird Bath Memorials, 
carved in solid English stone, and will be sent Post Free, 
—Messrs. MAILE, Craftsmen, 367 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 




















YROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 100 High Street, 
G Harrow-on-the-Hill (near Harrow School). London 
miles, Expert nursing care. Highly recommended. 
special section for permanent patients. Fees from 5 
yuineas inclusive. Telephone: Byron 2495. 


AEMORRHOIDS 





(PLLES) 
tmkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CQ. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promot.on of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





\ JIN SUCCESS, Cultivate Personal Magnetism, 

Increase your Earning Powers. Booklet free, 
“ Master the Secrets of Mental Power ’’ by George Brook, 
Ph.D.—Write, SECRETARY, (Dept. S.), ‘‘ Mayku Insti- 
tute, 20 Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 





“WERBA AMARGA” TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 

BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES. 4s. 6d. 
packet (relief guar’t’d). Sole Importer: G. LLOYD, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Leicester. (London: Army & Navy Stores.) 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


ee HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
d Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 











RACTICAL SYMPATHY WITH HELP.—2,000 
free beds and 4,627 free meals have been given 
during the past month at our Hostel to ‘* down-and- 
outs.’’ Will you help by sending a gift? 5s. provides 
beds and breakfasts for 8 men. Inspection invited. 
THE DESTITUTE AND HOMELESS HELP SOCIETY, 
150 York Road, Lambeth, S8.E. 1 





HAT “ OUT OF WORK LOOK,”’ which so terribly 
: handicaps the destitute unemployed, can be con- 
quered if men can be enabled to search for work clad in 
neat and decent clothing. You are *‘ Spring-cleaning’’ ? 
Finding an unexpected accumulation of cast-off clothing 
and boots you will never wear again ? Pray send them to 
us! We greatly need clothing of all descriptions, not 
only for men but also for women and children. Any- 
thing, everything, will be welcomed. The need is 
urgent. Please address parcels to the REV. WILLIAM 
Dick, M.A., Trinity Hall, Augusta Street, Poplar, 
Jandon, BE, 14. 








MEDICAL 


ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.V.8., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
a WANTED 


=" SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, ISLINGTON. 





_ The Governors of Owen’s Sehvel for Girls, Islington, 
invite APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP, 
Which will fall vacant at the end of the Summer Term, 
1933, owing to the retirement of the present Head- 
Mistress on account of ill health. Candidates must hold 
a Degree in Honours from a British University. 

‘There are about 330 girls in the School. The salary 
will be £620, rising by £40 p.a. to £770, subject to the 
10 per cent. reduction now in force. The Head-Mistress 
will be required to comply with the conditions of the 
School Teachers Superannuation Act, 1925, 

The election will be made in May. Forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the CLERK, Brewers Hall, 
Addle Street, London, E.C.2. A stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope must accompany the application for 
the form. Applications must be returned to the Clerk 
not later than April 24th, 1933. 

EMRYS H. EVANS, Clerk to the Governors. 


Prepaid Classified Advertisements 








EASTER 








On the Queen of Cruising Liners 


EN e)x 
IES 


EASTER CRUISE 

April 13th for 25 Days 

To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tunis, 

Athens, Constantinople, 

Rhodes, Naples and Malaga. 

FROM 45 Gns. 

@ MAY 10th. 16 DAYS FROM26 Gns. 
To Vigo, Gibraitar, Villefranche, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Palma, Tangier, 

Lisbon. 

Glorious Sea Fours to Romantic RIO DE 

JANEIRO & BUENOS AIRES by fortn ghtly. 

sailings on the blue Star Line Luxury Liners 

For full details and all-the-year Cruising 

Brochure apply:— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


























Passenger Office: 3 Lower 
Regent Street, London, 8.W.1 
(Whitehall 2266). Head 


Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 
(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 
10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 
2: 2 Albert Square, and 
Principal Agents. 








ELOCUTION, Xe. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

Cuas. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
ment). Also Voice, reathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 











LECTURES 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
Public Meeting, Thursday, April 6th, 7.30 p.m. 
MK. J. A. HOBSON 
“The Moral Challenge to the Economic System.’” 
Admission Free. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
IRKBEC COLLEGE 
(University of London). 

Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£3800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 
Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 4. 














UME CIVIL, 1CS,CONSULAR, F.O. 
144 Successes 1925-1932. 
WAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3361-52. 
VACATION. COURSES FROM MARCH 29ru. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


NCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
S TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district’ preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








UNIVERSITIES 


Ey aaee ae a COLLEGE, 
Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen- 
three men’s and three women’s hostels. Playing 
fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English- 
speaking members admitted.—Apply REGISTRAR. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL? 

ALSTEAD PLACE, 
near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 


~ GIRLS SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





EXETER. 


tial ; 




















FINANCIAL 





YAH C 8S 
obtained through us from 44% per annum 


on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &c. Also 1st and 2nd Mortgages. 
THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone : Regent 2544. 





DV A HR €@ 8B 8 
on Reversions, Life Interests, Settlements and 
personal security. 


PERCY G. COLEMAN, 


17 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1 
Mayfair 1746. 











NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 
FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 
Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 
Apply for Illustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1i, or Travel Agents. 











HARACTER AND EDUCATION.—THE HAVEN 

is a girls’ preparatory school which not only turns 

out well-grounded pupils taking excellent places in 

senior schools, but trains them as intelligent, co-opera- 

tive members of the social body. Preparation for 

scholarships. Free work on the Dalton Plan. Sixteen 

years’ experience of progressive educational methods. 

Many successes with backward children. Separate 

boarding house on home lines.—Apply, Miss LAWRENCE, 
The Haven, Parkstone, Dorset. 


R. WLLLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 

nducation. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C, NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 








An Examination will be held in June for six 
EN: RANCE and two MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates should be 
over twelve and under fifteen on June ist. Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard is 
expected.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 





Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lorp Grssorovan. 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &e. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
and day school for girls. Education for careers con 
sidered especially. Health record high.—-HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HE LAURELS, RUGBY. 
(Recognized by the Board of Education.) 





Private Boarding School for Girls, with definite 
Church of England teaching. Full Graduate Staff. 
Excellent health and games record. Guide and Cadet 
Ranger Companies. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, value £50 and £30, are 
offered on the results of an examination, to be held at 
THE LAURELS on May 30th and 3ist, 1933, for can- 
didates under 15 on May 31st, and one Music Scholarship 
of £30, no age limit. Bursaries of £30 are also offered 
for girls wishing to take the H.C. Examination in July, 
1934 or 1935. 





Applications to be made before May 15th. 
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[March 31, 1933. 














CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 
CKWORTH SCHOOL, 





Nr. Pontefract.—A ‘* reeog: 


nised ‘* Secondary School for Boys and Girls aa 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 


aes A equipped “with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Vorkshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the BuRsaR. 





‘DEAL FAMILY SCHOUL.—Separate Nursery, Junior 
and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Uni- 


versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex- 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24°gns.—28 gns. per term. 


—STONAR Housk, Sandwich, Kent. 
ESWICK SCHOOL. 
£82. 





Boys and girls, 8-18. Max. fee, 
Scholarships in May.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
N Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEAD-MASTER. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Aen SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE, 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Under 14, one of £105 per annum for four years. 
Under 12, three scholarships, one of £90, for six years. 
Under 10, two JUNIOR SCHOOL scholarships (£30- 
£60) for eight years. All tests held July 3rd-6th. 
Bursaries for the hard-hit, reducing fees to 100 guineas. 


LUN 








TDELL’S SC HOOL, TIVERTON. 
Seven Major Schol&rships of value £100, £60, £40, £30, 
and up to twelve minor Scholarships of value £30 and £25 
are open for Competition to boys of sufficient merit 
under 14 years of age on May Ist, 1933. 
Qualifying Examination May 25th and 26th. 
Competitive June Ist and 2nd, 
For further particulars apply to the BuRsaR, Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton. 





NHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—Twelve Scholarships 

y and Exhibitions (not open to members of College 
or Junior School). These include five of £80 (increased 
to £100 for special merit); ‘‘ James of Hereford ’’ 
scholarship of £35 for boys born or brought up in 
Herefordshire. Also R.A.M.C. Scholarship of £50 
(preference to sons of Fallen Officers). Awards made 
for all-round excellence, or special proficiency in any 
inain subject, including Music. Preliminary Examina- 
tion (at Candidates’ own Schools on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 22nd and 23rd, 1933. Final Examination 
(at Cheltenham) on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 30th 
and 81st, 1933.—Apply Bursar, Cheltenham College. 





COLLEGE 


Sy etanadaliadeed BRISTOL. 

About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, with 
irce tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 
year. Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 
Edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 


Preliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd. Final 
cxamination May 30th, 3lst and June Ist. 
Particulars from SECRETARY and Bursar, Clifton 


College. 
INCOLN 





SCHOOL, LINCOLN. 





Vid foundation, new buildings. Public School educa- 
tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 
Hiead-Master. ‘Terms for boarders, £78 per annum, 


— HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7 
ENTRANCE 8C SE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be be held on May 25th, 1933, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
competition to candidates who will be over 12 and under 
14 years of age on April Ist next. The value of the 
Scholarships varies between a nominal sum and a maxi- 
mum of £100 per annum according to, (1) the financial 
position of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the 
boy’s attainments. Two of the Scholarships at least, 
however, are of a minimum value of £80 per annum. 

Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered for 
the sons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of suflicient 
merit. 

For further information and application 
apply to the Bursak, Mill Hill School, N.W.7. 


YT. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTER 

An examination for Two E ntrance Scholarships of £60 

a year will be held at the School on June 6th and 7th for 

boys under 14 on March Ist, 1933.—For further 

information and application forms apply to the Rev. H. 
B ALMFORTH, Head-Master. 





forms, 





RBURY., 





TEYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 
W dation. Scholarship “examination June: Four 
Schole arships offered of £35, increase ble to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy.—Apply Heap- 
M ASTER'S SECRETARY. 


pu ae IC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK.—44th Edition. 
I Careers, Public and ‘* Prep’’ Schools. 11s. 3d 
—DEANE, 31 Museum Street, London. 





} ost free. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


OROTHY CARTER’S Orange & Grapefruit Marma- 
lades & Orange Jelly. Smpls., 1s.—Iden, Rye, Sussex. 








IGH-CLASS Food Specialities. Scotch Silverside, 
roasting, 10d. ; Empire Lamb Forequarters, 10 to 

12 Ibs., 53d. ; Saddles, 8 to 9 Ibs., 9d. Boiling Fowls, 
10d, per lb. Best quality guaranteed. Daily deliveries 








EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


Tor full particulars apply to: 
LONDON: — 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 
Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Tel.: Cent. 9222 


Liverpool: 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. 
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FOR SALE _ 


CENCE <a. 

HOICE ROCK PLANTS,—Fourpence each, Your 
choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can he planted 
any time. List, post free.—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 


Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


at Son eel 
Ae HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 

need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jeweller 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vuleanite) 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (Pice: adilly end), 
London, W.1. 








———____. 


—<—<—— 





MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
«&ec., always in stock. Tweed patterns free og 
request.- —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 








AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—Then buy * BLAT-. 
TIS '' UNION COCKROACH PASTE ; Universally 
and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; exter. 


mination guaranteed.—From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. éd., post free. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your owg 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.-HENRY A. ‘Warp, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS invited submit MSS. to Publishers of 35 
A years’ standing, who issue some three hundred 
cakiadions yearly. £50 Cash offered for Poems, 
Advice free. —STOCK WELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 


Ew ORIGINAL MSS. from known or unknown 
authors invited for progressive Publishers’ 
Health, Medical, Travel, Biography, or anything interest- 








SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. 
work.— Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., 


Carbon 2d. Expert 
London, W.C.1. 








ing welcomed | and promptly considered.—-LINCOLN 
WILLIAMS, 30 St. Martin’s Court, W.C. 2 

JRITE FOR PROFIT.—-Make a second income in 

spare time. Send for free booklet. —REGENT 


INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


/ (Britain’s Best). State machine, colour, 
V& 18/- PER DOZEN. 
Jniand 
post paid Carbons, Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices. 
EACH. ROSS & CO., . Mig. Specialists, PERTH, 


‘SCOT LAND. 


WALKER’S FRUIT 
TREE PROTECTORS 











“TRANSFERABLE FRUIT CAGE 
Protects three crops in one season. 


ADJUSTABLE WALL TREE PROTECTOR 


Proof against all frosts, birds, cold winds, wasps. 


BUSH TREE PROTECTOR 


For trees up to 8ft. in height. 


REMOVABLE TENNIS SURROUND 
Stands up as if in —— pulled up w 
one hand. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST GARDEN NETTINGS 
Apply for Ilinstrated Booklet giving prices and his 
SYSTEM OF FRUIT CULTURE, 
MAJOR C. WALKER, DEPT. W., 
BRECON, SOUTH WALES. 


ith 








BOOKS, &c. 


HINT ON 





HE ODD THE CAT.” 

A booklet of vital interest to all Cat owners. It gives 
comprehensive advice on the general care, management, 
&c., of the cat and is FREE to all cat owners upon 
application to DOMESTIC PETS PERIODICALS, Fulwood 
House, Holborn, W.C. 1. (Enclose 3d. stamps to cover 
postage, &c.) 











CASH ADVANCED WITHOUT SECURITY 
From £25 to £2,000 by 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established 30 years as H. Passmore, 





London, W. ’Phone 7821 Central.—RoBerts, 7, 8, 9 
Hosier Lane, , Smithfield Market. | 


1 








43 CONDUIT ST., Bond St., London, W.1 


REGENT 5363. 














List. | § 


; GREATEST DIFFICULTY.-—How often do 
you read or see something helpful and say, “{ 
must cut that out,’’ and you do, but can’t find it when you 
want it? The MASTROM Classification and information 
— m so handle your DATA .. . PRESS CUTTINGS 
-BOUND-BOOK ITEMS . ILLUSTRATIONS, 

&e., that they are instantly available when required. 
Send NOW (mention this paper and state vocation, 
please) for interesting details to MASTROM LTD., 81 Holly 





Jane, Erdington, Birmingham. 
EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornowa 


y Scotland 








Lost discarucu Ues Ww WwW, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby 
faded, 
renovated 
relined to prevent creasing. 
ls, 3d. each, 14s, dozen post free (or C.O.D.), Dept. R, 
WoRKS, 


FAL CHINGS & DUN, ‘Lie makers, 
tics soiled, 
out of shape, or holed are entirely re-imade and 
as new, OR NO CHARGE. Specially 


Any shape or condition, 
WALPOLE Colliers Wood, 


S 


London, 8.W. 19. 
MY 8 CRS re 
HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES | 
Bat noxat —First- 

















YORK HOUSE HOTEL. 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
large garage. Historical associations from A. D. 1759, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE 

BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 

duites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A. 
itid. Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 


Fpseuran. THE ALISON HOTEL, 

Crescent. I'gms: ‘‘Melcrest,’ Edinburgh. ‘Tel. 
ASTBOURNE.—-ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 

i.nglish chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





BRINE 








Melville 
207501, 








ONDON 
CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, Great RUSSELL Stren 
WAVERLEY, Sovutuampron Row, 


CO. 


Electric fires and hot and cold water in all roo: 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakéast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April 6d. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 


Bs 





ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
ing. Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses HALE, 

A ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt.  Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES 








in English Country. 





Ask for Descri oe List (3d, post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., Lrp., 
STREET, W.1. ; 
NELGNMOUTH (near).—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house 


ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. Au 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 


Lip. 
St. GEORGE’S Howse, 193 Recent 











reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated ‘Turiff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 
to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 


THERE 
W St. George’s Square, S.W.1. 
5s. 6d. day, or 303s. weekly. 


Room and Breakfast 
With dinner 6s, 6d., or 





2 guineas weekly. 
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